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KRewaunee 


Laboratory Furniture 
for Better Schools 


School Superintendents and Teachers 


Should be familiar with the complete line of Laboratory Furniture 
manufactured by this premier institution of its kind in America before 
making any decision as to the equipment that will be required for the 
proper teaching of the sciences 





You will be interested in Kewaunee designs, embodying, as they do, 
the co-ordinated results of your experience in teaching and ours in man- 
ufacturing. Better Laboratory equipment is absolutely essential to 
thorough work on the part of the instructor and intelligent reciproca- 

tion on the part of the student. 









Kewaunee Furniture and Service 
prompted the following letter from a 
prominent Principal in Massachusetts: 

“The equipment is very satisfactory to me 


in appearance and I expect it will prove to be 
equally so in service. As for the attention your 





Physics and Biology Laboratory . , yivea : 
Table No. 1011. Convenient for company has given to the details, I may say 


Physics, Botany and °Zoology. that I shall be glad to serve personally as a 
Room for four students. reference for prospective customers.” 















Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture covers the needs of teachers of 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology , Zoology, Domestic Science and Art, Man- 
ual Training, E lectricity and Physiography. For complete information 
address the factory at Kewaunee 


















LABORATORY Sewawiiced r Co- 
116 LINCOLN STREET, KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 
WM. E. MIX, Manager 


PACIFIC SALES DIVISION, 
6th Floor Metropolitan Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 













BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago New York Dallas Little Rock Kansas City Spokane 
Minneapolis Oklahoma City Alexandria, La. Atlanta Toronto 


Denver 
Jackson Columbus 
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Platen Presswork 
Frevides the Pupil with a Picture of His Efforts 


LL the various technical processes 
of printing possess fascination for 


the average healthy boy, but none of 


these processes appeal to him more 
than presswork. Platen presswork is 
the first step in producing the actual 
printed product. Only the purely tech- 
nical and vocational printing courses 
include cylinder presswork, but all 
school equipments include platen 
presses. 

The climax of the pupil’s enthusi- 
asm is reached when he takes the first 
proof of his job from the press. Here 


is something he has produced with his 
own ‘‘hands, brain and heart.”” He is 
anxious to show it to his comrades, 
parents, and friends, and immediately 
this printed product assumes a com- 
munity interest. Only thoseadults who 
have accomplished something which 
they consider their masterpieces can 
realize the joy and satisfaction of the 
pupil who takes his first printed sheet 
from the press. 

If you desire to install in your schools 
an activity that will arouse and main- 
tain the interest of your pupils, write to 


F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN [TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
RICHMOND, VA. ATLANTA, GA. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


BUFFALO,N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Buy Playground Equipment 
that is SAFE and PERMANENT 


Buy playground equipment on the basis of safety and 
permanence---these are the factors that determine the 
wisdom of any playground investment. Aside from the 
protection that MEDART safety provides for the chil- 
dren, MEDART construction is assurance of long life. 
Playground equipment should be purchased on a basis of 
cost per year of service, rather than initial price. 


























Built on the results of fifty years’ experience by pioneers 
in the playground movement, and the leaders in perfect- 
ing playground equipment rightly fitted to train growing 
children. Get Catalog “L,” really a textbook on play- 
ground planning and equipment. ‘Tell us your problems 





Section of atypical playground, fitted with . ss al ae 7 , : a aa 
MEDART Flayervund Reuipssout, lecated and get the advice of our Engineering Department, with- 
and installed with the assistance of our out cost or obligation. 


E ngineering Department. No matter u bat 
t ze ef your appropriation, MEDART > 
nenenecenaasdatngunsiade Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


i t advice on any playground problen . . . 
ai aaa as eee sees Western Office: Rialto Bldg., San Francisco 
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School Furniture 
and 
School Supplies 


Send Us 
Your Lists For 


estimates . ie 
a eS hee 


New Complete Catalog Mailed 
on Request 


C. F. Weber & Company 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
Phoenix 
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TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS! COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


| 
WRITE TODAY FOR “THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS” AND ENROLLMENT CARD 





' UNEXCELLED SERVICE—FREE ENROLLMENT in All Offices 

e U. S. Nat. seul Wane tetaee Colo. 

e ade baa aoe OTHER OFFICES: 

Marae ree Nak lenges eae 
F JOHN C, EPPERSON, Mer. KANSAS CITY, MO. CHICAGO 

‘ Cnn LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 


DEC ; NG a AY TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Fi the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU BERKELEY, CALIF — —— ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 


. bo 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2u.etck Ans 4 
WE SPECIALIZE IN THE PROMOTION OF TEACHERS FROM SMALL TO LARGE SCHOOLS. ee 


Registration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand. 
Other Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, Port- 
land, Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 


TEACHERS—REGISTER NOW FOR FALL OPENINGS 


FREE REGISTRATION, NO COMMISSION UNLESS WE PLACE YOU 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


BERKELEY BANK BLDG. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Denver, Colorado Minneapolis, Minnesota Chicago, Hlinois 





BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Longest, largest, best service on the Pacific Coast 











SAN FRANCISCO BERKELE} LOS ANGELES 
w17 | Market Street Esterly residence, 1427 Walnut Street 517 Brockman Bhig. 
ie Kearny 5959 Phone Berkeley 5911 J Phone Broadway 1919 
' THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOISE, IDAHO 
WEST SAN DIEGO, CAL. George F. Gorow, Mer. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Wynne S. Staley, Mgr. 6128 University Ave. M. F. Ford, Mgr. 
NEEDS 326 Owl Building COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
ur B. ne, Mgr. 
THE WEST IS OFFERING THE HIGHEST SALARIES 
| TEACHERS EVER PAID TEACHERS. Enroll Free 
eo<.. 














FREE REGISTRATION 


GC i A R Kk Teachers Agency 
av EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Regis- 


trant—No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 





CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Stréet 
KANSAS CITY, MO, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH, 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., California Bldg. 
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TheRoweSchoolSummer Session 
offers courses for the training of commercial teachers 


in Rapid Calculations, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Typing, Shorthand, and Penmanship, 
substantially as mentioned in the elementary group of commercial subjects in Bulletin 
No. 10-S, issued by the California State Board of Education. 


Extended Courses including English, Legal Forms and Documents, Commercial Law, 
Advanced Bookkeeping and Accountancy, Commercial Geography, Office Training, Busi- 
ness Administration and Operation, and other special courses in General and Executive 
Secretarial Training are also offered. 


Coordinate courses in teaching methods relating to the technical courses mentioned 
will be conducted by H. M. Rowe, Ph. D., of Baltimore, the originator of the well known 
Rowe methods. A staff of teachers highly trained in these methods, each one an expert 
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Monadnock Building 





® @ 
Our Patents and Ingenious Improvements Place 


Spencer Delineascopes 


In a Class by 
Themselves 
for 
Simplicity of 
Operation, 
Durability and 
Efficiency 


MODEL 3 
DELINEASCOPE 


will throw upon the screen opaque ob- 
jects, pictures, post-cards, reading mat- 
ter, etc., as well as lantern slides. 

It is equipped with the Spencer Trans- 
poser—a mechanical device for handling 
the lantern slides and giving a -“dis 
solving effect” on the screen unattained 
with other single outfits. 





Catalog Free 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SSA — iS 1 
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instructor in commercial subjects, will comprise the faculty. 
THE SATURDAY MORNING TRAINING COURSES 


for teachers, now being conducted, will be continued during the summer session. No 
fees are charged to teachers. For full information address: 


TF OCHunn 


Vis OQUPUUL: 


681 Market St. 


San Francisco 
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Overwork Brings 
Unstrung Nerves 


Those who lead a sedentary life can- 
not underestimate the nutrient and 
generally beneficial effects of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A teaspoonful in water is delightfully 
thirst-quenching. The tonic-phosphates 
assist in building up depleted nerve tissue, 
nourishing the brain and the digestive sys- 
tem. Quickly assimilated, they promote a 
condition of mental and physical fitness. 
Non-alcoholic. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
H-48 5-18 
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O country in the world, probably, 
makes more ample provision for 


schools than does the United 


States. The states vary considerably 


in their sense of this obligation; but 
the basic character of 
REALIZING ‘education in the life of 
ON OUR a democracy is con- 
INVESTMENT ceded. In most parts 
of the country the 


increas- 
ing investments in equipments, millions are 
invested in school buildings, 


school term is lengthening, there are 


teachers are 
better paid than in any other western 
nation. For our 20,000,000 schoolable 
children, the country spends approxi- 
mately one billion dollars annually. To 
make the school attractive to more youth, 
shops and laboratories, and worthwhile 
constructive ventures are added to the 
curriculum of training exercises, until it 
would seem that every youthful taste and 
faculty might find their appeal. 
states now, 


In most 
free schooling may be had 
up to 16 years of age, for both boys and 
girls, in rural as well as urban centers, 
for typical and atypical individuals, at 
the common charge of the state or the 
community. 


OMINALLY the system provides for 

nine months annually; but the average 
number of days of school provided annually 
by law in the United States is a frac- 
tion less than eight and a half months, 
varying from 193 days 

WASTEFUL (9.7 months) in Rhode 
ATTENDANCE Island, to 113 days, or 
less than 6 months, 

California stands a 
average for the entire 


in South Carolina. 
fraction above the 


$200,000,000. 


MTT yy 


EDITORIAL fh 


country. But the pathetic thing is - 
counting in any territory (district, s 
or the United States), the mies: of 
days actually attended, and the days : 

attended by children who might be ¢ 

pected to be present, more than 25 per 
cent of the school term is wasted. Thre 
only, out of every four pupils, in any one 
day, use the privileges provided so lay. 
ishly by the State. This wastage, to 
varies greatly in the different states. In 
Indiana, it is but 7 per cent; in Califor- 
nia, 28.5 per cent; and in a half dozen 
southern states, 37.5 per cent. Measured 
by money standards (one of the least im- 
portant), the loss is appalling. It appears 
that the aggregate waste, because of this 
discrepancy between the schools’ men- 
bership and the daily absence is_ nearly 
In California this amounts 
to $9,723,000; in New York State to 
nearly $18,000,000. Thirteen states sho 
an average annual loss, because of such 
absence, of from $5,000,000 to $18,000,000, 
each. In Kentucky, of $8,380,000 ex 
pended for 150 days of schooling, nearly 
three and a half million, or 41.8 per cent, 
goes to waste, because people do not ust 
the accommodations provided. Togethe 
the state and the local community pay ior 
four units of service and receive three. 
It would be quite as sensible to buy 320 
miles of transportation when only 240 


Lal 


are to be used. For a certain schoo! dis 
trict 1000 seats are provided and all 0! 


them used more or less, but only 750 al 
of the time. Besides this, 
pupils to the teacher, 


allowing » 


ployed, but, because of the much absence, 
21 teachers could do the work and no 
exceed the original quota per teach 


28 teachers are em 











UT there are greater wastes and 
more serious ill effects than these. 
The scrappy and inarticulate school ex- 
perience; the loss of interest in lessons; 
thinking schooling a mere by-play, an 
incident, not a shaping 

INJURY TO incident either, in one’s 
PUPILS life; the necessity of re- 
peating lessons for the 
benefit of the irregulars; and the conse- 
quent forming of habits of indifference 
to studies, of illogical and broken think- 
ing, lack of perseverance and sticking to 
a job till it is finished,—these are alarm- 
ing results to contemplate. The effects 
upon the individual are bad enough, but 
are inevitably passed on to society,—the 
confusion of the important and unim- 
portant in life, careless thinking and judg- 
ing, Superficial and transient interests, 
aid habits of unconcern for the general 
welfare. In a system providing an eight 
months’ school term, 200 to 250 of the 
thousand children enrolled, will have 
been present barely six months; in Ala- 
bama less than five months. And 200 
days’ absence scattered through the term 
can have evil effects only, upon pupil and 
teacher. Such unreliable, unpredictable 
attendance tends to break the lessons in- 
to shreds, and disrupt whatever of inter- 
est the pupil may have had. Any ever 
| little careless or avoidable irregularity 
only perpetuates but multiplies it- 
sell. Every teacher knows that an ab- 
sence of one or two days each week, or 
‘our or five days lost every month, are 
wiicient to spoil an otherwise well-in- 
tioned and capable pupil. And if 20 
r cent of the school’s children are thus 
handicapped by wasteful handling not 
only the individual pupils but society and 
industry and government and the stimu- 
lus of culture of the next generation will 
suffer the consequences. 
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HERE are two instruments in the 
hands of officials and the commu- 
nity to effect a fuller realization of the 
purposes and possibilities and wholesome 
effects of any real education through the 
schools: first, the im- 


COMPULSORY provement of the ex- 
SCHOOL isting schools that 
ATTENDANCE they may be made 


worth while for the 
pupils that are there, and at the same 
time more attractive to call in and hold 
others that should be there; second, an 
enforcement of the laws (now found in 
every state), providing for attendance 
within fixed age limits. “If all citizens 
were wise enough to understand the im- 
portance of education (writes H. R. Bon- 
ner) there would be no such laws. But 
all men are not wise, and all parents do 
not comprehend the significance of edu- 
cation; and it becomes necessary for the 
state to assume the responsibility of pro- 
viding an educated citizenship, notwith- 
standing parental indifference. It must 
not only maintain adequate schools at 
public expense, but it must, as a matter 
of self-protection, see that all educable 
children receive the enlightenment that 
those schools offer.” In too many lo- 
calities the attendance laws function 
badly. Village and rural schools suffer, 
as do many of the cities. Attendance 
officers are careless, or themselves ignor- 
ant of the importance of their duties; or 
they lack the support of an intelligent 
public sentiment, or they lack the ma- 
chinery for properly carrying the law into 
effect. In one way or another, for one 
or another reason, too many fall by the 
way. 

The Bureau of Education reports a re- 
cent study of 80 city school systems 
showing that “at the age of 13 only 85 
per cent of the children who should be 
attending public schools are actually at- 
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tending. At the ages of 14, 15, and 16, 
the corresponding percentages are 65, 41, 
and 24, respectively. These percentages 
show that there ‘is a greater tendency for 
city boys and girls to drop out of school 
than for those living in the rural districts. 
This condition is to be expected, since 
greater opportunity to secure employ- 
ment prevails in cities than in the rural 
communities. School mortality at these 
ages in city schools constitutes a prob- 
lem of vital concern. The ‘critical period’ 
in school attendance begins, therefore, at 
the age of 14,” but that 15 out of every 
hundred thirteen-year-olds should outwit 
their parents, or that both of them should 
evade the officers constitute a poor show- 
ing. In the rural and village districts the 
situation is bad enough. Of the 48 states, 
but 28 require attendance for the full 
term of school. Eleven of these states 
exact attendance for 80 days or less. All 
of which goes to show that the provision 
and equipment of schools can be of little 
use compared with getting and keeping 
everybody there who, under the law, 
should be there. How to assure the pub- 
lic of the full benefit to accrue from this 
billion dollar annual investment is one of 
the big problems yet to be solved. 


HE Legislature at this writing, 
March 1, has been reconvened for 
several days, but they have been so oc- 
cupied with the “King Bill” that nothing 
of importance has taken place regarding 
school legislation ex- 

SCHOOL cept as this is in- 
LEGISLATION volved in the “King 
Bill.” The educa- 

tional forces are interested not only in the 
funds necessary to make Amendment 
No. 16 fully operative but also in ade- 
quate support for our normal schools and 
University, particularly the School of 
Education, and adequate salaries for the 


employes of the State Board of Educa. 
tion and county superintendents. Some 
of these are directly involved in the out- 
come of the “King Bill.” 

About the time that this issue reaches 
the readers, the actuary employed by the 
State Board of Education with the assist- 


,ance of the California Teachers’ Associa- 


tion will have made his report. We know 
before this report is rendered that it 
will show the necessity of increasing the 
revenues for the Teachers’ Retirement 
Salary Fund. Senate Bill 454, introduced 
by Senator Frank Carr, embodies many 
changes that have, from time to time, 
been proposed. This bill or a similar one 
must be amended in the light of the re- 
port made by the actuary. The atten- 
tion of teachers and teacher organiza- 
tions is solicited for this bill. 


E. MORRIS COX 


HE first meeting of the representative Coun- 

ceil of the Bay Section, C.T.A., under the 
new plan of organization ratified at the last gen- 
eral session of the Section in October, was held 
at the High School of Commerce building, San 
Francisco, on February 12th. President Walter 
T. Helms officiated as chairman. Representa- 
tives attended from all parts of the Bay 
gion. Discussion of plans for’ the next general 
session led to tentative conclusions to hold the 
convention in the middle of October in San 
Francisco or Oakland. Secretary W. L. Glas- 
cock was unanimously re-elected to the posi- 
tion which he has so ably filled for the past 
five years. 


HE comprehensive report on the school sys- 

tem of California by the Special Legislative 
Committee on Education, headed by Senator 
Herbert C. Jones, has been referred to frequent- 
ly in recent numbers of this magazine. The 
State Printing Office has now published the 
port in a 96-page edition of 20,000 copies for 
distribution, obtainable through application. 
The Committee’s findings are elaborated in an 
introduction, five chapters, and an appendix, 
the expository matter of the text being re- 
enforced by numerous charts and tables. The 
several chapters are devoted to (1) State edu- 
cational organizations; (2) county educational 
organizations; (3) the problem of _ teacher 
training; (4) high school and junior college; 
and (5) a better equalization-of funds. This re- 
port is worthy of study by all interested in the 
development of school policies and adminis- 
tration. 
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TEACHING READING ON A PRACTICAL BASIS 
HILDA M. HOLMES, 


San Francisco State Normal School 


reading are legion, yet a careful con- 

sideration of them will resolve them 
into two,—one the so-called mechanical, the 
other, the thought method. Either of these 
may be aided by phonics, but that brings an- 
other factor into the case which it is not the 
aim of this article to discuss. 

There are primers which drill a small vo- 
cabulary by a mechanical repetition and a gym- 
nastic transposition of words frequently void of 
meaning and often ridiculous. There are prim- 
ers only a degree less mechanical which, by 
presenting a skeleton of a story, written in an 
attenuated style, provide much drill—and a 
modicum of sense. Also there are the vandals 
who present a gem of poetry to be learned by 
the pupil, followed by an inane word drill. 

Then there are those who base the reading 
material on the child’s activities, using action 
sentences, e. g., John, run to the door, etc., 
giving an amount of physical activity entirely 
disproportionate to the amount of reading ac- 
complished. There are high-souled enthusiasts 
who, scorning any approach to the mechanical, 
claim to teach reading through the getting of 
thought from the start. And lastly, there are 
those who claim to appeal to the play instinct, 
and who spend hours dramatizing, preparatory 
to reading a few detached sentences. 

After all, we want the child to learn to read. 
That involves two factors: the thought-getting 
and the recognition of words, both equally im- 
portant. Why then should 90 per cent of us 
be so scornful of the teaching of words? It is 
surely a matter of paramount importance that 
the child acquire a vocabulary of common 
words which will give him power to attack 
fresh material. The mistake frequently made 
seenis to be that of mixing up the drill upon 
words with the context, thus spoiling the 
thought. 

Are children interested in sight words? 
Their interest may be aroused in that as easily 
as in anything else in their environment. If 
anything, the idea of lack of interest in sight 
words lies in the teacher’s mind. The teacher 
is apt to be impatient, often unconsciously, to 
have the pupil reading with ease and fluency, 
and she feels that this preliminary part is a 
mechanical, uphill drive. The child, however, 
has a different attitude, unless the teacher 


PPARENTLY the methods of teaching 
A 


spoils it. Up to the present he has imitated 
the actions of his elders as they read. But 
the door to reading was closed, and he knew 
it. He is conscious that his efforts were make- 
believe. He starts to learn sight words, and 
for the first time the symbols on the printed 
page become significant to him. His interest 
is aroused. The knowledge also, that he is to 
have a story to read for himself as soon as he 
learns these given words, is a stimulus. And 
finally, he comes to the story from which all 
obstacles have been removed, and what is 
better still, he never knew any word as an 
obstacle—and he makes the discovery that he 
can really read, and that it is not hard. 

In the case of reading by thought-getting, the 
child learns by memorizing; and presently, by 
means of visualization, the words become dif- 
ferentiated. But his path is full of obstacles, 
and when a child taught by this method is 
asked to read, he is prone to say: “But I 
haven’t learned that yet,” because he has had 
the frequent experience of a new page meaning 
nothing to him, until after memorizing, it has 
gradually clarified. On the other hand, a child 
who has been enabled to acquire a capital of 
sight words is willing to attack anything. 

It is not only necessary that the child ac- 
quire a common vocabulary, but it is also 
important that the child’s earliest association 
with reading should be pleasant; so that no 
complex regarding the difficulty, or lack of in- 
terest of the subject may form in his mind. 
To accomplish this, all obstacles should be 
removed so that the child may read his first 
story with ease; thus getting a great amount 
of pleasure, not only from the story, but also 
from the delightful discovery of his power. 

How deeply should we go into the teaching 
of sight words? How many should be neces- 
sary before a child reads a story? 

In an investigation carried out at the San 
Francisco State Normal School, a list of words 
was made from the Primer and Books I and II 
of the State Series Readers (Free & Tread- 
well). Tabulations were then made showing 
the number of times each word occurred in 
each story throughout the three books. It was 
discovered that most of the nouns occurred in 
one story only. After discarding the nouns a 
new list was made consisting of the words 
most frequently occurring. Two types of 
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words were listed, viz., those which occurred 
hundreds of times and so were obviously com- 
mon; and those which occurred less often, 
but in enough stories to show that they were 
necessary. E. g., “heard” occurred 45 times 
in 18 stories out of 39 stories, so was included. 
“Stop” occurred 52 times but was not included 
in the list because it occurred in only five 
stories. 

Having determined the common word list, 
the list was split into units of twenty words. 
These were taught by means of testing. The 
procedure of the test is as follows: the child 
places a mark beside the words he recognizes 
in the given time—three minutes. Later, the 
teacher asks him to tell her the words he 
knows. 

As the tests are given so that the child may 
beat his own record and measure his growing 
power, all emphasis being placed on what he 
does know, and not on the negative side, his 
interest in acquiring sight words is constant- 
ly stimulated. His work is compared with 
his past record and the slowest child thug re- 
ceives recognition of his achievement instead 
of an embarrassing comparison with the 
brighter children in his group. 

These tests of course afford one means of 
motivating the child, and a very effective one, 
too, appealing as they do to the desire to 
dominate a given situation and to the com- 
petitive instinct. But there are other means, 
varying with conditions. 
motives. 


There are also many 
These are the child’s, and are en- 
tirely different from those of the adult. They 
also vary according to the individual differ- 
ences in the children themselves. Thus it is 
impossible to motivate 100 per cent of a group 
by the same means. 

It is seldom of use to question children re- 
garding their motives, but sometimes one dis- 
covers indirectly that one child likes to be at 
the top of the class record, that another wants 
everyone to have a full score, that another 
likes to pick out words in the newspaper for 
his father, that another wants a certain book, 
and that another enjoys taking the tests, etc. 

Children must first know what the course 
of study is. The work must be split into 
goals, understood by each child, sufficiently 
immediate not to strain his interest, and within 
his attainment. The stage being thus set, the 
child will supply a motive which may be a 
logical one, but which is equally liable to 


be one totally incomprehensible to the teacher. 
In either case, however, the child being moti. 
vated, the way to learning to read is clear. 

It may be objected that the words for our 
common list were chosen from the Free & 
Treadwell Series. However, it will be found 
that primers and first readers drill a common 
vocabulary, the main differences in which, 
consist in the nouns used, shown by a com. 
parison of the Free & Treadwell I with the 
Progressive Road I. The total vocabulary of 
Free & Treadwell I is 692 words; that of the 
Progressive Road I, 579. The words common 
to both are 363, and the words peculiar to 
Progressive Road I, 216. The words not com- 
mon to both books will be found on examina- 
tion to be mainly nouns. 

The records of the tests show interesting 
differences in the children’s rate of progress, 
e.g.: In a receiving class the most rapid child 
covered the whole course of sixteen tests, 
comprising 320 words, and including the low 
second grade word list, in the same time that 
the slowest child in the same class completed 
three tests. The common word list is com- 
pleted in the second grade. After that, the 
child, with this foundation, with the aid of 
phonics and his understanding of the context, 
broadens his field of reading for himself. 

So much for the mechanical side of reading. 
How to discover whether the child understands 
what he is reading is another matter. Under 
our prevailing method of asking questions 
about the story there is no doubt that chil- 
dren are often unjustly marked down as not 
understanding what they read. This apparent 
lack of understanding may be due to three 
causes: 

a. Inability on the part of the child to rec: 

ognize certain words. 

b. Lack of power to express himself. 

ec. The asking of non-essential, or of sub- 

jective questions on the part of the 
teacher. 

In fairness to the child the questions should 
be standardized, so that such an important 
matter as a judgment of his powers of com- 
prehension should not be dependent on the 
teacher’s caprice. 

How can we supplement a child’s lack of 
power of expression without prompting him, 
or suggesting the answer to the question? A 
study of some of the present-day intelligence 
tests, particularly of the Otis and Columbia 
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tests, Will suggest an answer. In these tests, 
questions are asked on certain facts. The 
person being tested is not required to think 
out a suitable phrase in which to couch his 
answer, but several answers are listed and all 
that he has to do is to choose the best answer 
The following sample ques- 
tions show how we have adapted some of the 
Otis and Columbia tests for the purpose of dis- 
covering whether the child has appreciated 
the facts of the story. 

Underline the words which answer the ques- 
tion: 

Did the fisherman live by the fence, palace, 
sea, field, town? 

Did the fisherman’s wife want a cottage, hen, 
cat, castle, dog? 

Did the fisherman want to be king, prince, 
queen? 

Put a cross before the best answer to the 
question: Why did the fish make the fisher- 
man’s wife live in the little hut again? 

Because she liked the little hut. 

Because she was greedy and wanted too 
much. 

Because the fisherman did not like to be rich. 

The fish spoke to the fisherman. true—false. 

The fish said: “I am not a fish, I am a dog.” 





to the question. 


true—false. 

The fisherman’s wife liked to live in a little 

hut. true—false. 
The fisherman did not want to be king. 

true—false. 


By experimenting, it was found that type 
one seems best suited to children of the sec- 
ond grade. Type three adds the factor of a 
strong counter-suggestion in those statements 
which are incorrect—often confusing to the 
child. Type two is apt to go into inferences. 
Often a story implies the reason for the out- 
come without stating it, as in this story. It is 
therefore not a true test of a child’s compre- 
hension of facts, to question him as to what 
he has inferred. 

In the low first grade where, early in the 
term reading is not sufficiently a tool for us 
to be sure that a child understands even the 
\uestion on his comprehension of the story, 
pictures were used. The salient point of the 
Story was illustrated both correctly and in- 
Correctly, thus giving several pictures, only 


one of which correctly portrayed an action in 
the story. 
To illustrate: 


Our set of pictures for the 
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story of “The Little Red Hen,” consists of: 
1. The hen eating the bread. 2. The animals 
eating the bread. 3. The dog carrying the 
wheat to the mill. 4. The pig cutting down 
the wheat. The only correct picture is the 
first named, and as the 50 per cent guess is 
eliminated, if the child choose the right pic- 
ture, We may be sure he has the point of 
the story. 

To sum up, it has proved worth while to 
scientifically discover which sight words are 
necessary as a foundation for reading and to 
teach them in as direct way as possible, be- 
cause: 

1. The child rapidly acquires a capital of 
necessary words, which gives him real 
power to read. 

2. Obstacles are removed before the child 
sees the story, so that he really reads 
whenever he has his book. 

3. The child is enabled to give his entire in- 
terest to the story. 

4. a. His attention is not distracted from 

the story by mechanical difficulties. 

b. The thought element is thus not neg- 
lected. 

c. Standardized tests may be used for 
testing the child’s power of compre- 
hension of the thought. 


A CALIFORNIA SONG 
California the Land of My Dreams. 
(Written especially for the Eureka Choral So- 


ciety by Mrs. Mattie B. Tenney.) 
Tune: “Believe Me if All Those Endearing 
Young Charms,” 
O, fair California—the land of my dreams! 


Whether native, or stranger, or friend, 
Let me wander today by thy cool shady streams 
Where the blessings of nature 
As the mountain hart drinks 
from thy spring, 
So my soul fills with praise of thy theme: 
Of thy flowers, and verdure, and birds, let me 
sing— 
California—the land of my 


descend. 
the cool draught 


dreams. 


California, I love every treasure you 
God ordained you no secret to hide; 
They are mine, these 
streams, and gold, 
And the glorious ocean beside; 
All the bird songs are mine and the pleasures 
you give, 
Mine to wander in 
By the mist-covered 
me live! 
California—the land of my dreams. 
—From the Blue Bulletin. 
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CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDU CATION—COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Americanization and Registration of Minors 

Your Committee recommends: 

First: The gradual but systematic replace- 
ment of the term Americanization by the term 
“Citizenship.” We believe it to be less liable 
to be misunderstood and misinterpreted by 
those for whom this work has been carried on. 
And we further believe that citizenship is a 
broader term that may include so-called Amer- 
icanization for Americans, quite as essential 
as Americanization of foreigners. 

Second: We believe that good citizenship 
should be stressed in all our schools and the 
responsibilities of representative government 
should be demonstrated in the operation and 
the community activities of every school inso- 
far as the maturity of the pupils makes this 
possible. 

Third: The law at present requires home 
teachers to be paid from district funds only, 
thus placing a handicap upon the employment 
of such teachers. We would recommend that 
the law be so amended, if possible, that home 
teachers may be paid from the same funds as 
other teachers of the elementary and high 
schools. (Signed) 

Cc. J. DuFOUR, 

HENRIETTA VISSCHER, 
ELLA G. McCLEERY, 

LEWIS B. AVERY, Chairman. 

Report approved. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 

In a report to the California Council of Edu- 
cation from the Evening School Section of the 
California Teachers’ Association, Bay Section, 
October meeting, 1920, it was pointed out by a 
Committee headed by Lewis B. Avery, that there 
are three respects in which the evening schools 
of California should receive immediate assist- 
ance through modification of the law: 

(1) The organization of the evening high 
schools extending not only through the evening 
but through the continuation classes of the day, 
should establish a line of demarcation between 
the work which is particularly framed with 
the education of adults in view and that which 
is intended for adolescents. Tnis end could be 
easily met in a practical way by omitting the 
word “day” from that portion of the law (Sec- 
tion, 1750-C) which states that the high school 
board may establish and maintain in connec- 
tion with any “day” high school special day and 
evening classes. 

(2) For the most part the few textbooks re- 
quired in the evening high schools are of a 
strictly technical nature and not of the type 
used in the day school. The High School Free 
Textbook Law should be so amended as to apply 
to day high schools only, excepting that pupils 
compelled to attend schools in the evening shall 
be supplied with free textbooks, and that in 
other cases the local board of education be 
given the decision in the matter. 


(3) The evening high school attendance is 9 
necessity fluctuating, the enrollment of differ. 
ent persons during the year frequently being 
double tHe day attendance and more than this 
in many cases. In a considerable degree this 
is to be expected and is permissible; but it js 
in part, due to lack of serious motive. A sma]j 
fee or deposit would largely cure this difficulty 
and would materially increase regularity jf 
that fee could be made returnable on some basis 
of attendance. Means should be devised to make 
such a change legal. 

The recommendations in the report along the 
above lines were approved by the Council. 


Teachers’ Retirement Salary Law 

The committee recommends that the Counci 
go on record in regard to the following gen. 
eral principles as expressive of the attitude of 
the teaching body, on revision of the Retire. 
ment Salary Act: 

1, That whatever revision is necessary to 
place the Retirement Salary Act on a sound 
financial basis be approved. 

2. That should it prove necessary to in- 
crease the revenue for this purpose, the teach- 
ers favor an increase in the contribution both 
from the State and the teachers, such as would 
preserve the present ratio between them. 

WILHELMINA VAN de GOORBERG 
Chairman. 
Report approved. 


Affiliation with the National Education 
Association 

1. As per motion at our last meeting, the 
California Teachers’ Association has applied for 
affiliation with the N. E. A. 

2. For purposes of representation and united 
action the Council of Education represents the 
California Teachers’ Association. 

3. Therefore, the Council of Education should 
elect the C. T. A, representatives to the N. E. A 

4. Such representatives should be =  appor- 
tioned geographically, according to the N. FE. A. 
membership. 

5. Representatives to the Council from the 
different sections should nominate the N. BE. A. 
representatives apportioned to their section 

6. For purpose of stable organization the 
President and Secretary of the Council and the 
State Director should be ex-officio the first three 
representatives to the N. E. A. (The State Di- 
rector for the N. E. A. is elected at the annual 
meeting by the active members there present.) 





7. Since emergencies arise at the last min- 
ute the President of the Council should be at- 
thorized to appoint N. E. A. representatives to 
fill vacancies caused by resignation or by i"- 
ability to attend the annual N. E. A. convention. 

8. California and other Pacific States will be 
unable to have proper representation at the 
N. E. A. meetings unless the N. E. A. will pro- 
vide a method of paying the expenses of the 
representatives. Therefore, let us instruct our 


Board of Directors to urge the N. E, A. officials 
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to provide an early solution to the matter of 
representatives’ expenses. 

9, There are 2500 C. T. A. members who are 
also members of the N. E. A. We are entitled 
to one representative for each 100 members up 
to 500, and one for every 500 members there- 
after. We will, therefore, have nine repre- 
sentatives to the N. E. A. Considering that the 
president, Secretary and State Director are ex- 
officio members, it leaves six to be selected by 
the Council. 

Bay Seection—1187 N. E. A. members. 

Southern Section—1129 N. E. A. members. 

Other Seections—35 N. E. A. members. 

10. If there is any educational organization 
in California which has 100 active members in 
the N. E. A., or a major fraction thereof, that 
organization is entitled to a _ representative, 
even though these N. E. A. members have al- 
ready been counted in the C. T. A. representa- 
tor 

W. L. GLASCOCK, Chairman. 

Report given full consideration and laid over 

to April meeting. 


Teachers’ Registration and Placement Bureau 

The blanks which you hold show that the rec- 
ommendations of the committee at the last 
meeting are being put into effect. In addition 
to the recommendations made at that time, we 
desire to add the following: 


1. President Cox and Secretary Chamberlain 
have, On Many occasions, recommended that the 
Association have two offices, one at Los An- 
geles and one in San Francisco. In order that 
the Registration Bureau fulfill its proper func- 
tion, such office should be established in Los 
Angeles and handle the business of the Teach- 
ers’ Registration Bureau for the southern part 
State. 


». The Teachers’ Registration Bureau is one 
of the interests of the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Its office should be connected di- 
rectly with the office of the Association. There- 
fore, we recommend that the present Berkeley 
office be transferred to rooms adjacent to the 
regular offices of the Association. 

Report approved. 

W. L. 


ot the 


GLASCOCK, Chairman. 


Vocational and Part Time Education 
the Oakland meeting of the State Coun- 
held last April, your committee recom- 
ded in its report that an adequate annual 
‘istration of minors be provided for by law. 
committee was instructed at that time to 
< in a further report making more definite 
mmendations to that end. 


nee that time the State Board of Educa- 
has gone on record as favoring a periodic 
Stration of minors. Officers of the State 

rd are, however, not agreed on the fre- 
ney with which such a registration should 
cur, nor on the manner of making it. Your 
committee, after conference with school ex- 
ecutives, makes the following recommendations: 
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We recommend a registration of minors to 
occur once each two, years, in the month of 
November. We recommend that the enumera- 
tors who conduct this registration be appointed 
by County Boards of Supervisors, on the nomi- 
nation of County Superintendents of Schools, 
that they work under the direction of County 


Superintendents and be paid from county school 
funds. 


We recommend further that whenever parents 
or guardians of minors move into any school 
district of this State, they be required to regis- 
ter the minors in their charge immediately, or 
if schools are not in session, then at the open- 
ing of school, with the teacher or principal at 
the nearest school house in their district. 

A. J. CLOUD, 
ROBERT J. TEALL, Chairman. 

Report approved. 


Vocational Opportunities for Girls 
Resolved, That we invite the co-operation of 
the Committee on Vocational Education and 
that we request the State Board of Education 
to include in its budget for 1921-22, provision 
for another woman in the Vocational Depart- 
ment of the State. 


Furthermore, we advise the appointment of 
a woman possessing nation-wide experience in 
the vocations suitable for girls and women, to 
the end that such vocations be “stimulated, 
promoted and developed.” 

SARA L. DOLE, Chairman. 


Miss Dole presented a part of the commit- 
tee report, the following extract from the Re- 
port of the Committee on Women in Industry, 
by Cleo Murtland, chairman, University of 
Michigan: 

“Since stimulation, promotion and develop- 
ment of vocational education is of paramount 
importance in the ever-widening horizon of 
women’s employment, a staff of workers com- 
mensurate with the importance of the problem 
should be provided by both the State and Fed- 
eral authorities. Each regional field should 
have a woman agent for industrial education 
charged with the duties of stimulating and de- 
veloping teacher-training courses and all-day, 
part-time, and evening vocational courses for 
which the Federal Vocational Education Act 
provides. 

“Each State should have a woman in charge 
of industrial education for girls and women, 
charged with the duty of stimulating and de- 
veloping the work within the State as outlined 
by the State Board and approved by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education.” 

Report approved. 


N March 15-17 there is to be held at Fresno 

the annual meeting of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Central Section. Counties parti- 
cipating will be Kings, Madera and Fresno. 
An attendance of not less than 1500 is expected. 
From outside the district, President Barrows of 
the University and Dr. Reinhardt of Mills are 
programmed for special addresses. 
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NEW SECTION C. T. A. FORMED 


coast counties met in conference dur- 

ing ‘the annual meeting of the high 
school principals at San Rafael February 9. 
All present at this convention from the coun- 
ties concerned were asked to be present. The 
purpose of the conference was to consider the 
forming of a North Coast Section of the C. 


JR coast counties ‘me from the _ north 


T. A. There were present at the conference 
A. O. Cooperrider, Principal High School, Ar- 
cata; George C. Jensen, Principal High School, 
Eureka; Arthur Young, Principal High School, 
Weaverville; N. B. Van Metre, President Hum- 
boldt State Normal School, Arcata; George B. 
Albee, Superintendent of City Schools, ‘Eu- 
reka; Arthur H. Chamberlain, Executive Sec- 
retary, California Teachers’ Association. 
There was prolonged discussion as to the 
needs of an association for the teachers of 
Humboldt, Del Norte, Mendocino and Trinity 
Counties. It appeared from the conference 
that the matter had been discussed in detail 
by many school people in this section for a 
considerable time. Owing to the difficulties 
of convening a representative group for the 
consideration of the plans in question, a ten- 
tative organization was formed, Mr. Chamber- 
lain acting as chairman. Officers were elected 


as follows: Mr. Cooperrider, president; Mr 
Jensen, secretary-treasurer; for vice-presidents 
there were named James M. Hamilton, County 
Superintendent, Del Norte County; Robert 4 
Bugbee, County Superintendent, Humboldt 
County; Roy Good, County Superintendent. 
Mendocino County, and Lucy Young, County 
Superintendent, Trinity County. 

As an executive committee there were 
named Mr. Cooperrider, Mr. Jensen, Mr. Albee, 
Miss Louise Herman, classroom teacher, For. 
tuna, and Mr. Bugbee, County Superintendent, 
Humboldt County. 

It was decided that the meeting of the asso. 
ciation should be held at Eureka early in the 
fall, beginning in the early part of October, if 
possible. 

A simple form of constitution will be framed 
by the officers and executive committee and 
submitted to the meeting next fall for ratif 
cation. It is expected that it will be possible 
to co-operate with one of the other sections 
of the Association in securing one or more 
speakers for the general program. Already 
there are a considerable number of teachers in 
the north coast counties who are members o! 
the California Teachers’ Association. Effort 
will be made to secure a hundred per cent 
membership. 


THE PART-TIME EDUCATION CLUB OF LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


have organized the Part-time Education 
Club of Long Beach, 

These boys and girls are in the special part- 
time classes four hours a week. Most of 
them come to the high-school plant Saturday 
morning from 8 to 12 and hence the special 
opportunity for strong organization. The cen- 
ter forty minutes of this period is devoted to 
recreation and citizenship. Once in two weeks 
we have recreation, during which time boys 
and girls are separate and have special talks, 
games, ete. Alternating with this we have 
assemblies. The boys and girls meet together 
and civic problems pertaining to their own 
work or to the world at large are discussed. 

The classes which will meet at other times 
are the sections of the club. For instance, at 
present we have a Wednesday morning section 
in the business district. In all probability we 
shall soon have a young matrons’ section, and 
another section in the industrial district. How- 


(TP isse orzan girls and thirty-five boys 


ever, no matter how many sections may (de 
velop, they shall have the advantages of the 
club, which means social organization and 
the strength of unity. 

We have the usual four officers and three 
committees. The membership committee is 
to get others, who are eligible, to join the 
club. The program committee is to arrange 
for the assemblies and to consider the estab 
lishment of other units of instruction. The 
social committee is to arrange for parties and 
other social gatherings. 

The executive committee consists of the four 
officers, the chairmen of the committees, and 
the chairman and secretary of each sectio, 
one member of the faculty (the different mel- 
bers take turns in coming to the executive 
meetings), and the director-coordinator. 

The policy adopted by this body is co-oper 
ative government in which the minors and 
the faculty work together for the welfare of 
the minors. In fact, this is a welfare col: 
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mittee and thus far has met once a week. 

The constitution is being written by the 
members of the English classes. Mrs. J. S. 
f pyer, their instructor, is conducting this 
work in a very interesting way. The execu- 
tive committee, with her help, has outlined it 
and now the boys and girls are writing the 
several sections. 

The committee will choose the best work 
for each section. In this way the constitution 
will truly be a product of the club members 
themselves. Some may be interested in a 
few samples which were written for the ob- 
ject of the club. All of them are not at hand 
and one has not been chosen for the consti- 
tution as yet. 

One boy writes: “‘The object of this club is, 
that we are trying to have a good time besides 
earning money, and trying to get an educa- 
tion. Let this club be known all over town 
and show them what we are.” 

Another boy writes: “The object of the 
Part-time Education Club is to work and go 
to school. Going to school a few hours a 
week helps you in your work and helps re- 
freshen your mind on educational matters. 
The main object is, all stick together and have 
a good time.” 

A girl writes: “The object of the club is 
to gain an education in a joyful spirit and at 
the same time carry on the business in which 
one is engaged.” 

While another boy writes: “The object of 
this club is to have a chance to become ac- 
quainted, to be able to obtain an education 
in the line of studies we need most for our 
work, and to become good citizens of the 
U. Soe 

As there was no class discussion beforehand 
do not these show that our sixteen-year-old 
boys and girls have caught the real spirit of 
the Part-time Education Act? 

AGNES WOLCOTT, 
Director-Coordinator. 


YOU TALK TOO MUCH 


From the Sidelines 


tried to generalize from a very limited ob- 

servation? 
cusation and let it take the form of simple 
inquiry, which you may answer as you will. 
The question then is, Do you talk too much? 


I: this an accurate accusation, or have I 


Then let me change my ac- 
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You notice that I have put the question in 
the second person. This is because I am ask- 
ing it from the sidelines, an interested on- 
looker, within smell of the battle smoke. 

And there have been real operations, both in 
the direct line of battle and skirmishes by de- 
tailed contingents, of which I have been the 
eye witness—and the ear witness. It was on 
the ground of being an ear witness that I was 
forced to admit that the attacks were fairly 
lost to the powers that be and that sit in judg- 
ment on teachers seeking positions. 

When a bright-eyed, eager, well dressed little 
lady, with fine recommendations for art work, 
awakens only censure in the administrator from 
whom she seeks approbation and employment, 
because she greets him with an avalanche of 
words, I cannot help but feel sorry. 

When a large, capable man, who is willing 
to give freely of his knowledge and his en- 
thusiasm to your school system, is absolutely 
refused the opportunity, because he tried to 
tell all that he had done and could do and 
would do, in the first interview, you, that is I 
feel like saying, Curse the talk. 

When an able, truly able woman, stays so 
long, when she comes to make application, 
that “he” has to indicate that he has no more 
time to give, how can one help but wonder if 
she also talks and talks in her classroom? 

When a quiet, well mannered man, of con- 
siderable culture, says, in speaking of a lady 
member of the school board, “I took an hour 
and a quarter of the dear lady’s time,” and I 
notice, by the way in which he has settled 
himself in the Morris chair, that he is planning 
to take at least an hour and a half of the “dear 
man’s” time, I quiet an impulse to put a friendly 
hand on his shoulder and say, My dear fellow, 
yeu are talking yourself out of a position. 

Then, when a man no better looking, no 
better dressed, no better “nothing,” except an 
atmosphere of conciseness, sureness and posi- 
tiveness, comes and, in a few words, states 
his case and leaves, without having destroyed 
the tone of that atmosphere, it does not take 
any clairvoyant’s power to know that he will 
create the same impression on school board 
and superintendent—in fact, he is even now 
elected. 

Now, back to my question, Do you talk too 
much? Has this same thing been happening 
all over this fair state of ours, or are these 
instances (all fresh ones this summer) just the 
exceptional cases? I would like to think so; 
but there have been other summers and other 
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climes and it’s some years since I took up my 
position on the sidelines. Frankly, my mind no 
longer asks the question, but boldly challenges, 
You are talking too much. 

So, I often find myself philosophising on this 
tangent. Talking is unquestionably a large 
part of a teacher’s business. Then, ought it 
not be a regular part of one’s training to know 
how and when and how much to talk, and‘how 
and when and how much to pause? In all pub- 
lic speaking, lawyers, orators and readers rec- 


ognize the power of the pause, and study care. 
fully how to use it aright. | 

The pause! This summer, I have almost 
found myself writing eulogies to it. It seemed 
as if I could memorialize it as the reserve 
power, the lost chord, the missing link, or the 
consciousness of heaven. At least, it seemed 
to be the one thing altogether lovely—and 
missing. 

Now, Do you talk too much? 

A CALIFORNIA TEACHER. 


CONVENTION OF HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
GUY HUDGINS 
San Mateo Union High School 


A convention of educators that provoked the 
animated discussion of educational problems 
and the statewide press comment on its delib- 
erations that the state convention of high school 
principals at San Rafael, from February 7th to 
10th, did, undoubtedly served its purpose very 
well and more than justified itself. This, the 
sixth convention, was generally accepted as the 
best yet. The principals were confronted with 
what have become most serious problems in 
state education and the earnestness with which 
they attacked these problems and the definite 
conclusions reached as solutions augur well for 
the educational future of the state. One princi- 
pal in attendance, adequately estimated the men 
there, when he described them as “A bunch of 
regular fellows, able and efficient, attacking 
and solving well the gravest problems now con- 
fronting the American Nation.” 

Before the convention was a day old the slo- 
gan had become, “Make a good citizen out of 
every child in the public schools.” Commis- 
sioner Olney set a high standard for the con- 
vention in his opening address, and the conven- 
tion responded nobly throughout the four days’ 
sessions. He set before them training for citi- 
zenship as the aim of education and from then 
on almost every discussion, either from the 
platform or from the floor of the convention, 
was colored more or less with this thought. 

From a program as rich as that provided by 
Mr. Olney it is possible to select for comment 
only a few of the outstanding features. The 
two days devoted to vocational education and 
pre-vocational education were particularly help- 
ful, led by Dr. E. R. Snyder of the State Board. 
The discussion ran the gamut of constructive 
suggestion for training for vocations. Dr. Sny- 
der advocated universal vocational training suf- 
ficient to enable every child to make the neces- 
Sary repairs about a home and to run an auto- 
mobile. He further said that in the near fu- 
ture all high school students will need voca- 
tional training. Constructive suggestions in the 
field of adult and vocational education were 
made also by E. L. Van Dellin of Salinas, and 
Merton E. Hill of Ontario. In speaking of the 
junior college, Principal Hill said it could bet- 
ter be called the community college, and Prin- 
cipal Van Dellin urged that through evening 


schools education be brought closer to the com- 
munity that pays for it. 

Superintendent Will C. Wood and Lieut. Goy- 
ernor Young gave to the convention messages 
that inspired the principals in attendance to re- 
turn to their various communities determined 
to serve only the best interests of the youth of 
the state in supporting the passage of the King 
Bill, the corporations tax measure. The con- 
vention went on record unanimously as endors- 
ing Senate Bill 500, and Assembly Bill 709, pro- 
viding for the reorganization of the normal 
schools, and the establisning of junior colleges, 
Senate Bill 448 and Assembly Bill 439, the 
school funds apportionment legislation. Super- 
intendent Wood, in his clear way, made it un- 
mistakably plain that the $12,000,000 provided 
for the schools of California, by Amendment 
16, should be secured through a corporations 
tax, and he urged all principals to present the 
situation very clearly to their various districts. 

The remedy for the crowded conditions in 
colleges and universities of the state lies in the 
establishment of junior colleges as distinct in- 
stitutions, according to Superintendent Wood. 
The plan as he outlined it, and as it was, with 
slight modifications, endorsed by the princi- 
pals provides for three types of junior col- 
leges: 

1. The City Junior College. 

The Union District Junior College. 
The County Junior College. 

In each case the college should be a separate 
institution, both in plant and teaching per- 
sonnel, from the high school. 

The convention by resolution approved the 
work of the Registration Bureau of the C. T. A. 
and pledged support by seeking teachers there- 
from; condemned the inaction of many local 
police officers for their laxness in enforcing the 
laws which prevent the sale of tobacco, cigar- 
ettes and intoxicating liquors to minors, and 
the presence of minors in pool halls, and urged 
the individual principals to be bold in demand- 
ing the enforcement of these laws; deemed it 
inexpedient to require part-time students who 
work to spend two hours per week in physical 
education; pledged the principals to do all they 
legally may do to promote the teaching of cill- 
zenship to all prospective citizens and espe- 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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THRIFT IN THE SCHOOLS 

The next great accomplishment in educational 
matters will be the introduction of thrift teach- 

es in the schools of America. Forces are now 
at work to this end, and in several states defi- 

phases of thrift work are being added to 
the school curricula. 

It is a matter of national pride that America 
is the first nation in the world to take up this 
work. We have long been known as a nation 
of thriftless citizens, but the advanced ground 
we have taken in the matter of thrift education 
during the last five years has done much to ab- 
solve us of our economic sins. 

Fundamentally, the great value of teaching 
thrift in the schools lies in the fact that the 
youthful mind is impressionable and habits 
formed during school days are apt to be con- 
tinued through life, particularly when such 
practices prove themselves conducive to success 
and happiness. Thrift should not be taught as 
an abstract subject, but rather it should be 
made eo-relational with the common branches. 
It can be applied with particular adyantage to 
mathematics, history, household economics, man- 
ial training and the various departments of 
commercial work. 

There was a time when thrift was considered 
a mere minor virtue through which one was 
led to save pennies, wear patched clothing. and 
adopt economical standards of living at times 
inconsistent with the demands of the day. But 
we are beginning to learn that real thrift means 
progress and efficiency through the elimination 
of needless waste. It is one of the essentials 
of all great success, and in these days of read- 

‘tment we find that the gospel of working 
and saving is as helpful in solving our great 
economie problems as it is in helping the poor 
man build for the future. 

The educational forces of this country are 
proving their worth when they give encourage- 
ment to the propagation of such sound practices. 
The first steps in this work were taken in 1915 
when the International Congress for Thrift met 
in San Francisco under the auspices of the 
American Society for Thrifts Later the National 
Education Association and the American Society 
for Thrift joined forces and concentrated their 
efforts through a committee of the two associa- 
tions, At a meeting of the National Council of 
Education in Portland, Oregon, in July, 1917, 
this committee reported that the introduction 
of thrift teachings in the schools was both ad- 
Visable and possible, and outlined plans by 
Which the work could be developed. 

These interests also conducted two nation- 
Wide essay contests in which several thousand 
prizes were awarded to school children. A simi- 
lar contest was held in the New York City 
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schools under the auspices of the American So- 
ciety for Thrift in which more than 300,000 com- 
positions on the subject of thrift were entered. 

A great amount of literature has been dis- 
seminated in educational circles on the subject 
of thrift in the schools, and definite text books 
have been published, and are still being issued 
from time to time. 

It is not considered a discouraging aspect that 
the work has progressed slowly, as it recog- 
nized among leading educators that in follow- 
ing new lines of education it is highly essential 
that the ground work be thoroughly and ade- 
quately laid. This is particularly true in this 
case for if thrift be not properly understood and 
taught, there might result practices of parsi- 
mony and avarice. Unqualified encouragement 
of non-spending might have a narrowing effect 
upon the individual and produce harmful results 
to the business interests of the country. 

The American people will today welcome any 
definite plans for the inculeation of the prin- 
ciples of thrift in the minds of the young which 
the schools have io offer, provided such plans 
are sound in method and fundamental in 
results.—From Thrift Magazine. 


A Little Gateway to Science—Hexapod Stories— 
By Edith M. Patch. Illustrations by Robert 
J. Sim. The Atlantic Monthly Press. Pages 
178. Price, School Edition, 90c; Library 
Edition, $1.25. 

This little book is well adapted either to sup- 
plementary work in school or for children’s 
general summer reading. As a supplementary 
reader for primary grades it brings before the 
children most excellent material of an infor- 
mational nature and amplifies the other studies 
of the curriculum. The book is made up of 
12 stories about six-footed insects, hence the 
sub-title “Hexapod Stories.” While the book is 
written by a scientist and is therefore authen- 
tic, the language is nevertheless so simple and 
direct and the material so presented as to hold 
the interest of the chilldren. The stories in- 
clude chapters on the butterfly, bumblebee, 
grasshopper and other friends of the woods and 
fields. The book is illustrated with full-page 
and other drawings and the text is large and 
the whole book most attractive. There are 
bibliographical notes on each chapten The 
stories are written with such charm as to de- 
light the older reader as well as the children. 


Clothing: Choice, Care, Cost—By Mary Schenck 
Woolman. J. B. Lippincott Co. Pages 289. 
This is a volume in the Lippincott’s Family 
Life Series, edited by Benjamin R. Andrews. 
The author is one of the best known authorities 
in the United States on matters pertaining to 
domestic art and vocational work for girls gen- 
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erally. She is the author of a number of books 
that are widely used as authoritative. The vol- 
ume under review will find its place not merely 
as a textbook in high or technical schools or 
in trade or vocational classes, but as a refer- 
ence in the home or in the library of any one 
making a study of industrial or social condi- 
tions. The author realizes that there is much 
vagueness in the mind of the average individual 
as to the choice of clothing, either in quality 
or appearance, consistent with the purse or 
with the use to which the clothing is to be put. 
She further realizes that few people, children 
or adults, give sufficient care to their cloth- 
ing, and she begins her preface with the state- 
inent that “Waste is one of the main causes 
of high prices.” She emphasizes throughout 
the fact that there must be earnest efforts to 
apply thrift, not alone in the purchase but in 
the care of clothing. The materials for the 
took have been obtained from a long experi- 
ence in teaching and directing and from contact 
with Federal, State, municipal and household 
sources. The manufacturing as well as the con- 
suming side of the problem has full treatment. 
There are such chapters as Intelligent Shop- 
ping, Silk, Cotton, Woolen and Linens, the 
Care and Renovation of Clothing, ete. The book 
is especially well printed on heavy book paper, 
is illustrated and carries a bibliography at the 
close, 


Advanced Dictation and Secretarial Training— 
—By Charles C. Reigner. The H. M. Rowe 
Company. Pages 382. 

This text is intended as a practice manual 
for those students in commercial courses who 
have had preliminary training in general dicta- 
tion. Briefly stated, each section of the text 
contains: (1) a “style letter’ written on an 
actual letterhead and differing in arrangement 
with each section of the text; (2) a list of 
technical terms frequently uSed in the business 
being studied; (3) twelve letters, all with ap- 
propriate addresses; and (4) a series of office 
training assignments. An abundance of practi- 
cal exercise work is provided which is devised 
to promote originality and initiative. A budget 
of forms accompanies the text. As the subject- 
matter incorporated in this book has been col- 
lected from the most authoritative business 
sources, and is up-to-date in every particular, 
the text should be a mine of information for 
teachers of commercial subjects, beyond having 
its immediate value to the student in the way of 
his practical training for positions in the world 
of affairs. 


Essentials of English, Second Book—By Henry 
Carr Pearson, Principal of Horace Mann 
School, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Mary Frederika Kirchwey, In- 
structor in Horace Mann Elementary School, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
The American Book Company. Pages 454. 

This book for seventh and eighth grade work 
in grammar and composition is a practical and 
valuable textbook. The principles and defini- 
tions of grammar are simply given; the exam- 


ples used are excellent because of their j)|,s. 
trative fitness and their literary value; the ey. 
ercises are varied, abundant and. interesting 
In a word, it is different from the typical tex;. 
book. Special stress is laid on oral composi. 
tion. Every lesson contains both oral ang 
written exercises. The reference work in 
One, last section, is very comprehensive, jp. 
cluding a history of the English Language, ang 
various lists and diagrams as_ supplementa| 
work, The ever difficult subject of composition 
is skillfully developed in Part Two. Beginning 
with the simplest narrative form, it continues 
easily and naturally through description ang 
exposition. Exercises in word study and jp 
variety of expression; definite suggestions as to 
how to begin a composition, and in methods 
of securing force and coherence make this 4 
refreshingly different and desirable textbook. 


Part 


Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard—By Anatole 
France. Edited by J. L, Borgerhoff, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages in Western 
Reserve University. D. C. Heath & C¢ 
Pages 203. Price 96 cents. 

This edition of Anatole France’s famous story 
is a most practical and thorough little volume 
The omission of the first chapter and of minor 
parts from the original has had the effect of 
bringing the well-rounded plot more forcibly 
before the reader-student. The foreign student 
who is seeing things French for the first time 
through books will find in the excellent notes 
all the help he needs. The high school or uni- 
versity student will finish the text with a wealt! 
of information on French life and thought and 
“Vame francaise.’’ The short biography of Ana- 
tole France, and the list of books which appears 
in the Introduction to the volume, are valuable 
aids. A familiarity with this great master of 
modern French prose is indispensable to all stu- 
dents of French, and to bring his masterpieces 
and the facts of his life before the mind of the 


student is the first mark of the modern French 
classroom, 


Supervised Study in English—By A. Laura Mc- 
Gregor, Washington Junior High School, 
Rochester, New York. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pages 220. 

The Supervised Study movement has now 
progressed to such a point that discussions and 
conclusions, based upon concrete experience 
and other evidence, which develop the difficult 
subject of the technic of instruction under these 
new conditions, meet a real and growing need. 
The volume under review is a worthy response 
to that demand, though restricted in its range 
to the Junior High School years and to the 
single subject of English. The value of the 
book lies in the illumination it casts upon the 
treatment of the English lesson in the length- 
ened program periods characteristic of Super- 
vised Study. The author, by means of an ex- 
tensive and well-selected array of illustrative 
“Lesson Plans,” exhibits the definite applica- 
tion of Supervised Study methods to each of the 
various branches of English, in turn—oral Eng- 





Me 








lish, literature, composition, and grammar. The 
illustrations are drawn from actual classroom 
experieace. In each instance they set forth in 
detail such matters of practical guidance for 
the teacher as the subject, the aim, the lesson 
ype, the time-schedule, the three divisions of 
the lesson (review, assignment, and _ silent 
study), the student grouping (minimum, aver- 
ge, and maximum), and the factors of study 

ployed. A chapter is devoted to the presen- 
tation of outlines of typical projects in English 
which have proved to be of interest in English 

ses. This is the latest addition to the series, 
issued by the same house, of which the first 
volume, Miss Simpson's “Supervised Study in 
History,” has contributed in no small measure 
to the solution of the problems confronting the 
upper-grade teacher. The present book should 
prove equally helpful to teachers. 


Mediaeval and Modern History—By Philip Van 
Ness Myers. Ginn & Company. Pages 694. 

As teaching texts, Myers’ histories have had 
perhaps the longest and most successful Cca- 
reer of any now in active use in the high 
schools of the land. The present volume is the 
second revised publication of the original book, 
that having been issued in the beginning in the 
year 1885, and having gone through its first 
revision in 1905. These facts bear eloquent 
witness to the popularity of the author and his 
work; and that his fame will continue unim- 
paired is evidenced at once by a survey of this 
second revision, both in respect to selection and 
arrangement of subject-matter, and to quali- 
ies of style. The new volume, as compared 
and contrasted with its predecessors, shortens 
measurably the space devoted to the mediaeval 
era, and lengthens and enriches the treatment 
of movements and events of modern and recent 
times. Such a procedure is in due accordance 
with the most approved doctrine of present-day 
history teaching, which holds that that study is 
to be pursued chiefly as a valuable means of in- 
itiating the youth into an understanding of and 
a participation in the social life in and about 
him in his immediate environment. The expan- 
sion of the content of the book and its altered 
arrangement enable the author to add the story 
of the World War, including a discussion of the 
fundamental issues involved in the mighty con- 
flict, as viewed in the light of the great demo- 
cratic and nationalistic movements following 
the Freneh Revolution. The author’s style has 
all the familiar attractiveness of the earlier 
works, It has above all the quality of produc- 
ing vivid impressions of the actors upon the 
human stage, of the scenes amidst which they 
flourish, and of the motives and outcomes of 
their activities, even when prolonged over a 
considerable period of time. Copious footnotes 
relieve the text proper from the inclusion of 
material of secondary value. Lists of refer- 
ences and topics for more extended study are 
given throughout. A bountiful supply of plates, 
maps and other illustrations is one of the many 
excellent features of the book. This new edi- 
tion will be welcomed by great numbers of high 
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school history teachers, among whom the texts 
of this author have ever been decided favorites. 


Elementary Home Economics—By Mary Lock- 
wood Matthews, Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics, Purdue University. Little, Brown & 
Co. Pages 3438. Price $1.40. 

To teach “right living” the schools in our 
day find one available means the establishment 
of courses through which girls while in school 
are afforded opportunities to learn the science 
and art of home-making. That schools in all 
localities are awakening to the possibilities in 
this regard is rather clearly evidenced by the 
increased number of good texts becoming avail- 
able in the field of Home Economics. Among 
elementary treatments of the subject, Professor 
Matthews’ text may be counted upon to take 
high rank. The volume, as its title indicates, 
is intended for use by beginners in the study 
of foods and cookery, and also of sewing and 
textiles. The lessons in foods and cookery are 
so outlined as to make the meal the project, 
while the various food supply problems are 
studied before the project is dismissed. The 
lessons in sewing and textiles are planned with 
the garment as the project, many problems be- 
ing studied which lead to its completion. Many 
sets of practical “Home Problems and Ques- 
tions’ are presented in the text. 


New Champion Spelling Book—By Warren E. 
Hicks, former Assistant Superintendent, 
Cleveland Public Schools. The American 
Book Co, Pages 248. 

Both plan and organization of this speller 
are excellent. Intensive study is the dominant 
idea. Two new words daily and spelling con- 
tests which mean drill and effective review, are 
the means employed. “Words used in the 
World War” and the “Pronunciation Contest’ 
are new features worthy of special note. 


Publications Received 

Trade and Industrial Education for Girls and 
Women, being a study of economic and other as- 
pects of vocational education for girls and 
women, together with ways and means of estab- 
lishing and operating a program. Issued by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

The Teachers’ Helper in Humane Education— 
By Francis H. Rowley, President of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society. Being a dis- 
cussion of what this education is and how to 
teach it. 

Forestry on Heme Woedlands. Issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bulletin 863, bears upon the significance of 
proper education to forest preservation and 
growth, the relation of forest cover to agricul- 
ture, the measuring and estimating of timber, 
etc. 

Our Publie Schools—The Nation’s Bulwark— 
By John F. Murray, well-known authority on 
educational topics. The book sets forth the 
principles underlying child development and 
discusses necessary steps in the nationalization 
of education. 
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_ The instruments of the orchestra 
by sight, sound, and story 






in the schools 


This plan of orchestral instrument study 


| A constructive aid for teaching music 
j 
j a2 f: 

| consists OT: 

; 


18 charts (14 x 22’), showing the instru- 
ments in absolute accuracy of color and 
detail; 

Two Victor double-face records (Nos. 35670 
and 35671 or 35236 and 35237), which give 
the tone color of every instrument in appro- 
priate excerpts; 

A handbook, giving full description and 
history of the instruments and their uses 
by composers. 


These three units together offer for the 
' first time in the history of public school 
music a practical means for the complete 
study of the instruments of the orchestra 
by sight, sound, 
and story. 
Consult any 
Victor dealer, or 
write for full infor- 
mation to the 





Educational Department “HIS MASTE R’S VOICE” 


. . REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
Victor Talking This trademark and the trademarked 
: word ‘Victrola’ identify all our products. 
Machine Co. Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Camden, N. J. 





Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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The Smith-Towner bill, 
ment of Education and providing Federal aid 


creating a Depart- 


the states for the promotion of 
January 11 favorably 


education, 
reported by the 


was on 


tiouse Committee on Education. 

Before reporting the bill the committee 
adopted several amendments offered by Con- 
eressman Towner, author of the bill. The first 


these adapts the bill to the plan for a gen- 
eral reorganization of the executive departments 

providing that the Bureau of Education shall 
be transferred at once to the Department of 
Education, and that such other boards, bureaus 
and branches of the government shall later be 
transferred to the new department as Congress 
n determine should be administered by it. 
is harmonizes the bill with the work of the 
Smoot-Reavis committee. 

\nother amendment offered by Congressman 
Towner removes all possible objection to the 
bill on the part of those who have feared that 
the bill would centralize control over the public 
schools in a Federal department at Washington 
by providing specifically that courses of study, 
plans and methods for carrying out the pur- 
poses and provisions of the act within a state 
shall be determined by state and local educa- 
tional authorities. The Secretary of Education 
is denied the right to exercise any authority 
whatever with respect to the administration of 
education within the states, his power being 
imited to seeing that appropriations for par- 
ticular purposes shall be expended for the pur- 
poses for which they are appropriated by Con- 


gress, 





Dr. Snyder’s report of Adult Education in Cal- 
ifornia is illuminating. It appears that in the 
evening high schools and the special 
day and evening classes of day high schools 

ere were, last year, nearly 75,000 adults un- 
der instruction; studying occupations, 38,818; in 

tizenship classes, 13,141; preparing for col- 

lege, 4638; and 17,813 pursuing studies for per- 
| improvement. More than 3000 American- 

born citizens were in the citizenship classes, 


various 


The California Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, a branch of the National Society bearing 
the same title, has held two interesting meet- 
ings of late, in Oakland and San Francisco, re- 
spectively, under the presidency of Deputy Su- 
perintendent A. J. Cloud of San Francisco. In 
January a program was presented on the 
‘Principles of Vocational Guidance,” following 
amost helpful talk on “Guidance from the Busi- 
hess Man’s Point of View,” by George H. Eber- 
hard, president of the company of that name. 
Delegates were chosen to the national meeting 
at Atlantic City, in the persons of Professor 
Proctor of Stanford University and Arthur H. 
Chamberlain. On February 23rd a dinner was 
tendered to Dr. Helen Thompson Woolley of 
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Cincinnati, at which she addressed the society 
upon the general theme of the organization and 
work of the vocational bureau. 


Geography is coming to be, more than here- 
tofore, a central study in the school course; not 
for children and youth, only, but for advanced 
students. The University of California contem- 
plates the establishment of a professorship of 
foreign geography. 


It may be that there are other senior high 
schools and junior colleges that are doing as 
much, and as educationally and economically 
profitable, as the school at Chaffey, California; 
but their regular program and the methods and 
output of the school are worth studying by all. 
They have 125 acres—citrus and deciduous trees, 
dairying, ete. They conduct classes in Ameri- 
canization where expenses are shared by the 
big ranches; women’s classes with 160 members; 
classes for the training of pomology inspectors, 
poultry and bee culture, swine association, ete. 
The summer session for agricultural 
of the state, usually held at 
year, to meet at Chaffey. 
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Victrolas 
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Schools 


We will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola in any school. Phone, write 
or call at any of our stores. 


Special School Model, $115.00 
Other Models, $25.00 to $430.00 
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A Book Full of Suggestions 


Needed Every Day 
by Every Teacher 


HE first volume to appear in THE AMERICAN 

EDUCATION SERIES is Strayer and Engel- 
hardt’s The Classroom -‘Teacher at Work in American 
Schools. It is a new kind of pedagogical book. It pre- 
sents the work of the teacher from a broad angle—that 
of co-operation with the school system and school offi- 
cials—yet it gives scrupulous care to some of the most 
puzzling problems of the classroom. 


Dr. William McAndrew says of this book: 


“The Americanization projects, the new principles of supervision, 
the insistence upon constructive, rather than upon paralyzing 
criticism, the efficiency records, the insistence on motives, the 
training for citizenship, the suggestions for teaching children 
how to study, the summary of educational progress, together 
with numerous other practical and detailed helps for classroom 
instruction, will give this book a wide circulation.” 


Dr. A. E. Winship says: 


“Since Page’s ‘Theory and Practice’ there has been no book for 
‘The Classroom Teacher’ quite so masterful as the book by Dr. 
George Drayton Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt in Dr. Strayer’s 
new ‘American Education Series.’ 

“As we know American schools today we are quite sure that 
Strayer and Engelhardt have demonstrated beyond all other 
authors skill in meeting the needs and desires of the great 
American school world of today.” 


American Book Company 


121 Second Street, San Francisco, California 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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(Continued from Page 1338) 


Li y to foreigners who may have declared 
r intention to become citizens; requested 
Commissioner of Secondary Education to 

ippoint a committee of five principals to con- 

sider the needs of high school athletics and 
report at the next session; and urged that 

11] reasonable means be used to induce more 

gy to avail themselves of the opportunities 
ed in the high schools to prepare for home 


ete 


resolution called attention to the fact that 
textbook companies have suffered consid- 

m or e financial losses incident to the rising 
of production and a fixed price on con- 
tracts for the sale of books to the schools. The 
re tion favored an annual rating of prices 

1 texts furnished. A strong stand was 
en by the convention for the enforcement 
the state law forbidding membership in high 
school fraternities. An appeal was made to 
the organized college fraternities in California 
versities to deny membership in their col- 
lege organizations to all who have evaded or 
beyed the law on high school pupils. The 
ention directed that this resolution be sent 

» the presidents of California universities with 

juest for their personal co-operation. 


The Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. has re- 
cently been organized with plant located at 
Manitowoc, Wis., and sales office at 20 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. The Company will empha- 
size up-to-date furniture for science and home 
economic laboratories and place at the disposal 
ef school boards the experience of laboratory 
furniture engineers in working out plans for 
equipment and installation. The Company is 
fortunate in having as their sales manager Mrs. 
Lottie J. Carroll who is well known throughout 
the country from her long connection with the 
Educational Extension Department of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. Mrs. Carroll has 
worked in many state campaigns with Director 
Perry G. Holden and his staff. She understands 
thoroughly not only the business side of the 
new work but her first hand acquaintance with 
the field of education will render her judgment 
of value to those who are planning to equip 
laboratories, 


Sam H. Cohn, Statistician in the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, has made 
ist valuable study of “repeaters” in the 
8 ral grades of the elementary schools of 
ornia. This study on acceleration and re- 
ition by age and grade, is based on the 
ast annual report of California County School 
Superintendents. Mr. Cohn has worked out a 
graph for each county showing the percentage 
- “repeaters’”’ for each age and grade. As a 
for comparison, the graph also shows the 
percentage by age and grade for the Elemen- 
Schools of the state as a whole, and for 
of the best counties in the state. In trans- 
ing the graphs to County Superintendents, 
Mr. Cohn makes this terse comment: 

renerally speaking the following is true: 

“Fever” charts indicate poorly graded 
course of study. 
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The largest selling quality 
pencil in the world. 


HE well-known 
VENUS pencil 
with the watermark 
finish —there is an 
individuality, a lux- 
ury, a_ satisfying 
quality, about its 
smooth, firm, grit- 
less leads, that makes 
both instructor and 
student always say: 
“*Here, indeed, is 
Pencil Perfection.”’ 


17 Black Degrees 
3 Copying 
For beld heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean fine lines 
2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For delicate, thin lines 
7H-8H-9H 


Plain Ends, 
|per doz. $1.00 


Rubber Ends, 
per doz. $1.20 


At Stationers and 
Stores throughout 
the World 


American 
Lead Pencil Co. 
219 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Dept. B 
and Lendon, Eng. 
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The New Beacon 
Primer 


The hundreds of California teachers using the Beacon 
Readers and the Beacon Method will welcome this important 
addition to the widely used Beacon Method of Reading. 
Brand new in content and illustrations and with charming 
pictures in black and in color, this is one of the most beau- 
tiful books published for school use. 

The New Beacon Primer is not a mere method book. It 
is a fascinating reader based upon the child’s interests and 
vocabulary. While the vital principles underlying the teach- 
ing of phonics are kept constantly in view, the reading matter 
makes a genuine appeal to the child. 

The lessons, many of which are cast in dialogue form, 
center about the same group of children. Simple folk tales, 
dear to the childish heart, make up the latter half of the book. 

Frequent footnotes for the teacher serve to correlate the 
text with the phonetic drill. The Beacon Method—simple and 
natural as it is—is easy and delightful for pupil and teacher 
alike. 


The Nation-Wide Use 


of the BEACON METHOD is testimony to its appealing 
simplicity. 
STATE ADOPTION 


The BEACON METHOD has been adopted for state- 
wide use in the schools of the following: 


Oregon New Mexico Montana (supplementary) 
Nevada Alaska Arizona 


If you have not yet introduced the BEACON METHOD in your own 
school, write for further information to 


GINN & COMPANY 


20 Second Street, San Francisco 


Hi MM MM 
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2 <A very high percentage of repeaters 
(ranging toward the 40% or bottom of 
the page), indicates too difficult a course 
in the individual grade. 

A very low percentage of repeaters (rang- 
ing toward the 1% or top of the page), 
indicates too easy a course in the in- 
dividual grade. 

A marked decline (toward the 40%) in the 
eighth grade is like Lincoln’s rat hole 
“worth looking into.” 

Itinerant teachers may cause much of the 
trouble noted above. Study of the re- 
ports from schools having had such con- 
ditions should be made by superintend- 
ents to discover if such be true. But 
you can’t lay all the blame on the 
“tramp” teacher. 

The value of this study, which has required 


hours of work, is the use you make of it. If it 
means nothing to you, both time and money 
have been wasted. It it proves of value by 


rousing an interest in the causes of repeating 
and the possibility of some cure being found, 


it is in the long run a saving of both time and 
ae 


Domestic science teachers will be especially 
terested in a “ten-piece kitchen set” recently 
red for sale by the Milton Bradley Com- 
pany through their San Francisco office, at 20 
Second street. This set includes a number of 
knives for paring, carving and slicing, two- 
» forks, spatulas and other kitchen utensils. 
iey are all made of the best carbon tool steel, 
ind are admirably adapted for school kitchens 
or for home use. The ten pieces are sold at $7. 


Ty} 


The thirteenth annual California Conference of 
So | Work convened in San Francisco, Feb- 
ruary 22nd to 26th. More than eleven hundred 

sates registered on the opening day. The 
addresses and discussions of the Conference 
we devoted to matters of vital public con- 

n, and virtually all of them had either im- 
mediate or indirect bearing upon the work of 

schools. Indeed, so clearly was this rela- 
tionship understood that State Superintendent 
Will C. Wood extended a special invitation to 

verintendents and teachers to attend, declar- 
ing “our schools ought to be closely in touch 
with all other social agencies, since the school 
problem cannot be handled adequately without 
co-operation of these agencies.’”’ Both gen- 
eral and section meetings were scheduled. 
From out of the state came Frederic C. Howe, 
former U. S. Commissioner at the port of New 
York, and Dr. Helen Thompson Woolley, di- 
rector of the Vocational Bureau of the Cincin- 
nati school department. Mr. Howe addressed 
the Conference on “Old Europe in New Amer- 
la—Immigration and the Immigrant.” Dr. 
Woolley’s theme was “Vocational Guidance as a 
Factor in Social Work.” Among the sections 
Presenting well-organized programs were those 
on Family and Child Welfare and Relief; 
Health; Delinquency; Industrial Problems; Ed- 
Ucation and Recreation. The Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae co-operated as an allied or- 


The Tendency in 
Commercial 
Education 


is toward a. more comprehensive 
training and away from the exclu- 
sive teaching of the mechanics and 
technique of business at the expense 
of fundamentals. 


The books listed below are in 
keeping with these present-day ten- 
dencies. 


Business Organization and Adminis - 
tration, by J. Anton de Haas, Professor 
of Foreign Trade, New York University. 
A vivid picture of the whole field 
of modern business. Brought 
down to the level of secondary 
school pupils. Comprehensive 
and teachable. $1.60 


An Introduction to Economics, by 
Graham A. Laing, Professor of Economics, 
University of Arizona. 
Prepared especially for high school 
pupils. Simple, teachable, and 
comprehensive. Successful from 
the start. $1.40 


Office Training for Stenographers, by 
Rupert P. SoRelle (text and exercises). 
A thorough treatment of office 
routine. Everything stenograph- 
ers should know. Used in hun- 
dreds of schools, both public and 
private. Text $1.25 
Exercises .75 


a 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 
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“There was a boy in our good town i 
And he was wondrous wise, a 

He bought a tube of Colgate’s Cream 3 
And a tooth-brush just his size. 


And when he squeezed some on his brush 
Each morning, noon and night, 

He yelled with joy, did our wise boy, 
To find his teeth so white!” 





Hygiene Jingles 


OR captivating a child’s imagination and 
teaching a lesson at the same time, rhymes 
have never been surpassed. 
The nursery parody above, and the rhyme suggested 
by “Little Orphant Annie,” were sent in to us by educa- 


tors who know the value of Colgate Classroom Helps 
in Dental Hygiene lessons. 
















You may be able to use these rhymes in your own 
work, as they are, or as a suggestion. 





Once there was a little boy 
Wouldn't brush his teeth 
And when he went to bed one night, 
And snuggled underneat 

The great, warm covers, Oh dear me! 
He had a dreadful dream. 

Some goblins came and chased him 
Till they made that poor boy screara 
And when at last they somal him, 
They dragged him far awa 

And changed him to an aa. old man, 
With hair of silvery grey. 

He didn’t have a single tooth 

He couldn't eat a bite, 

His nose and chin they almost touched 


Your dental hygiene lessons must sustain interest be- 
cause the daily care of his teeth depends on each child. 
Without cost, you can obtain material to make vivid 
every lesson you present on “Good Teeth — Good 
Health.” (See coupon below.) 


The use of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, night and 
morning, is so safe and normal a habit toimplant! There 
is no unnatural druggy action claimed for it. Ribbon 
Dental Cream is simply a safe, sane, deliciously flavored, 

















2. || gan Sate mee poe cstiiaaids oti cleansing dentifrice for grown-ups and for children. y 
=) | nd chewed in ale glee, i h / 
4 oy who will not brush his teeth. 
| A ete tiie walle COLGATE’S HELPS FREE _ /” 
: Next morning when that boy awoke, 4 
: He bounded out of bed, Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent to you, as a I 
4 “Get me my ve gp 8 Dental Cream, teacher, without charge once a school year. You re- 7 
4 ‘‘And tooth-brush, pick. hesaid. ceive enough free trial tubes of Ribbon Dental 
From this day on, I'll brush my teeth Cream to supply each of your pupils. Included 4 
Then added with a shout are Reminder Cards, dental lectures, clever jin- 
‘No goblins shall catch me gles, charts and other practical information. @ COLGATE & CO. 
With my TEETH ALL And for your personal use, we send a ¢ Dept. 30 
dainty gift of Colgate’s products. .% 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 





< 
4 fam a teacher in the 


**Submitted with apologies to 
James Whitcomb Riley.” 


7. No.of pupilsin my directcharge........ 





P Reference (name of School Superin- 
tendent or member of School Board) 
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7 Please send me, free of charge, ‘‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps.” 


Z (Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, stating 
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(This offer is good only in U.S. A) 
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Ps ganization. A remarkably able group of social 
, workers of both sexes participated in the Con- 
g ference, bringing to its deliberations the wis- 
¥ dom of long and broad experience. The bene- 
a fits flowing from it will be far-reaching and 
decisive. The President of the Conference was 
Dr. Martin A. Meyer of San Francisco. 


Special courses have been arranged for super- 
visors and teachers of the arts and crafts at 
the coming session of the California School of 
Arts and Crafts. Some of these courses will 
be for grade teachers who desire to emphasize 


ete eas ae et 


the work in drawing and art. Other courses 
will be especially helpful to teachers in the 
f rural schools. Advanced courses will be given 
"3 tor supervisors and teachers of the arts and 
- crafts in cities and in high schools. Besides 


courses intended for supervisors and teachers 
-= of the arts and crafts, the work as arranged 
= will be of special value to students of the fine 
> arts and to those specializing as designers, il- 





justrators, interior decorators, commercial, pos- 
ter and advertising artists and craftsmen in 
| pottery, textiles, wood and the metals. The 
"= summer session, the fifteenth for the school, 


will be held in Berkeley from June 20th to 
July 30th. Classes will be held in Piedmont 
for outdoor sketching and painting in oil and 
water colors, 





An Americanization Conference was conducted 
at the San Jose State Normal School on Feb- 
ruary 18th, which, it is thought, will be pro- 
ductive of excellent results. A notable array of 
speakers discussed many complex phases of the 











Americanization problem, The chief topics pre- 

a sented were: Americanization and Rural 

/ Schools, by County Superintendent Agnes E. 

/ Hiowe; Americanization and the Nation, by City 

Superintendent Alex. Sherriffs; English, the 

Gateway to the American Spirit, by President 

W. W. Kemp; English for Beginners, by Miss 

Bessie McCabe, Normal School; Independent 

Study Methods, by Miss Anna Wiebalk, Normal 

co. = School; The Stranger Within Our Gates, by 

; — J. E. Hancock, Principal Grant School; Per- 

N.Y, sonal Impressions in Americanization Work, by 

Miss Julia Hauck, San Jose Visiting Teacher; 

e English for Adults, by Miss Ethel Richardson, 

Assistant State Superintendent;’ The County 

Attendance Officer and Americanization, by Miss 

Katherine Woodhead; and The School as an 

es Americanizing Agency, by Miss Nellie M. 

Chope, Principal San Jose Evening School. 

= Demonstrations were conducted by Eugene De 

I i, San Jose Evening School, and a visit 

ene was paid to that institution to observe work 
in progress. 

The school bond election at San Luis Obispo 

On January 28th was carried handsomely by a 

n ity of more than 6% to 1. The issue calls 

~ for $373,000 for a junior high school, two new 

Ips. elementary schools and the remodelling of a 

rating third We rejoice with Superintendent A. H. 


Mabley and his corps of teachers who devoted 


ring zeal to secure this veritable triumph 
improved school accommodations. May the 
g00d work go on! 


for 








A NEW 
GEOGRAPHY 


Humanized— 
Practical— 
Interesting— 


PRINCIPLES of HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 


Research Associate of Geography, Yale University 


and SUMNER W. CUSHING 
Late Head of the Department of Geography, 
State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

“The Principles of Human Geography” 
should be read by everyone who would 
know of the world, its people, and cus- 
toms and habits. It is not written like 
the general geography—dry and uninter- 
esting; here is a book that you will en- 
joy reading, not only once but several 
times. An ideal text for classes in 
geography. 

See this book—You decide its value. 
430 pages. 6 by 9% Profusely illustrated 
with 11S figures, including many photo- 
graphs, Bound in Cloth. Price, $3.50. 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 
Gentlemen:—Kindly send me a copy of 

HUNTINGTON AND CUSHING’S NEW 
BOOK, “PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN GEOG- 
RAPHY,” on 10 days’ free examination. If, 
at the end of ten days, I find it satisfac- 
tory, I agree to forward $3.50 in payment 
for it, otherwise I agree to return it to 
you postpaid. 
Signed 
Address (Street) 
City and State... 
Position ........... aoa le ete Se eet : 
Subscriber to Sierra Educational News? 


SEN-3-21 
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T he Progressive Road to Reading 


The first content method series of readers ever published 
The most admirably graded series on the market 
The most popular method series in use today 










Four Volumes Illustrated In Color 


AN ENLARGED EDITION is now ready. To each volume in the series, with 
the exception of Story Steps, several delightful stories have been added, consist- 
ent with the original content of the respective books, and illustrated in the same 
charming style. This fresh material is a distinct addition to the series. 










The extensive use of THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO 
READING series proves its merits and stamps it undeniably 
as a successful method. 









SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 




















Texts in Civics and Economics Written from the Viewpoint of a 
More Effective and Responsible Citizenship 


COMMUNITY CIVICS 


By Edgar W. Ames, High School, Troy, New York, and Arvie Eldred, Superintendent 
of Schools, Troy, New York 


A text in responsible citizenship written for young high school students. The 
book concerns itself chiefly with the activities of citizenship, connecting the 
classroom study with current questions and actual duties. The organization 
of the book ranges from the widest aspects of home and community life to 
the more specific characteristics of the machinery of the government. 


OUR ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 


By Leon C. Marshall and Leverett S. Lyon, both of the University of Chicago 


A textbook in economics for the modern school. One distinguishing feature 
of this book is its plan of depicting social structures in terms of what they do 
—the presentation of the functions, the uses, and the work of banks, of busi- 
ness organizations and enterprise, of government and of the other multitudi- 
nous agencies that operate in modern society. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 
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— > The second annual music conference, author- 
: ized by the State Board of Education, and called 
4 by Mrs. Margaret S. McNaught, Commissioner 
Saeof Elementary Schools, met in Sacramento on 
ie February 11 and 12. Among the many helpful 
3 subjects considered by the conference were the 
following: Music in rural elementary schools; 
PSihe study of music in city schools; the use of 
"@the phonograph in public schools; certification 
"Sof special teachers of music, elementary and 
"S<econdary; how to increase the interest of stu- 
a dents in the study of music outside of high 
P school, for which credit may be given; how can 
Sethe county institute best further the cause of 
musie? How can normal schools aid in the 
teaching of music by means of extension serv- 
ice? How can county librarians further the 
Seause of music? How can women’s clubs fur- 
Pether the cause of music? 
© Among the speakers were Mrs. Margaret S. 
‘McNaught, Glenn H. Woods of Oakland, Miss 
Frances Wright of Los Angeles, Mrs. L. V. 
Sweezy of Mills College, Miss Victorine Hartley 
of Berkeley, Miss Ida May Fisher of the San 
Francisco Normal, Herman Trutner of Oakland, 
Miss Emily M. Dodge of Stockton, and many 
others. The conference brought together dele- 
gates from all parts of California. Many repre- 
sentatives were present from libraries and from 
women’s clubs, 


The Pacific Coast office and depository of 
Rand McNally & Co. has been established at 
59 Mission Street, San Francisco. Here the 
educational books, maps and globes manufac- 
tured by the company are kept constantly in 
stock. The office is in charge of A. A. Belford, 
Pacific Coast representative of the Company, 
assisted by Chas. W. Beers. 















The forthcoming summer session at the State 
Normal Sehool of San Diego will be, par excel- 
lence, a session for teachers in service, with 
especially arranged programs for both the first 
term of six weeks, which begins June 27th and 
closes August 5th, and the second, or seminar 
term, which begins August 8th and closes Sep- 
tember 2nd. Ten practical courses in psychol- 
ogy, pedagogy and methods, covering the whole 
range of elementary school work, will be of- 
fered by experts of the normal school staff, and 
will be made distinctly vital through a regular 
Session of the training school running along 
with the summer session courses, so that abun- 
dant opportunities for observations, demonstra- 
lons and model lessons will be furnished to 
teachers. Special lectures will also be arranged. 
In addition to these rich professional offerings, 
@ number of standard collegiate courses for 
teachers and students who wish to qualify for 
jun high school certification will be sched- 
uled, and San Diego’s unusual facilities for out- 
door recreation will be made abundantly avail- 
able through programs beginning the day’s 
Work at the early hour of 8:00 a. m., and clos- 
ing at 2:45 p. m. The summer session bulletin, 
showing full courses and the daily program, 
Wil be ready for distribution on April 15th. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Rand McNally & Company 


in the interest of better and quicker 
service to schools, have opened west- 
ern headquarters at 


559 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 


All orders and correspondence per- 
taining to schools, books, maps, 
charts, and globes, should be sent to 
the San Francisco address, where at 
all times a complete stock will be 
kept on hand for delivery. 


Teachers and educators in general 
are cordially invited to visit Rand 
McNally’s headquarters and to ac- 
quaint themselves with the line of 
educational publications there on 
view. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


For Grammar Grades or 
Junior High Schools 


THE SIMPLEST, THE LATEST, 
THE BEST TEXTBOOK IS 


ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 
of Purdue University 











Recitation and laboratory 

work in Foods and Cookery, 

Sewing and Textiles, and the 
Care of the House. 


More than a hundred illustrations. 
Published in Jan., 1921. Mailing price, $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 
The LAKE Publications 


These important texts: 

Ward’s SENTENCE AND THEME 

Ward’s THEME-BUILDING 

Newcomer-Andrews’ TWELVE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH 
POETRY AND PROSE 

Newcomer-Andrews-Hall’s THREE CENTURIES OF AMERICAN 
POETRY AND PROSE 

LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES (now nearly 100 volumes) 

LAKE LATIN SERIES 

LAKE MATHEMATICS SERIES 


ELSON-KECK’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE 
SERIES 


ELSON GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 
ELSON SERIES OF READERS 
In fact, all our publications may be secured through 
California School Book Depository, 571 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Requests for detailed information on any particular text should be addressed to 
C. F. Seott, State Agent, in care of the Depository, or to 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, 623-33 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





The School Supply Situation 
for the Coming Year 


To the Buyer of School Supplies: 

Under-production, which has been going on for some years, makes 
the outlook for obtaining merchandise for the coming year as uncertain 
as it was last season, unless we have the co-operation of all buyers of 
supplies. 

We would ask you to make up your lists at once, so that your order 
can be placed in time for delivery at the opening of the school year. 


The paper market is unsettled at present, but we will protect you on 
any reduction as we-have in the past against raise. 


SEND YOUR LISTS IN NOW 


H. S. CROCKER Co.,, INC. 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS AND WELCH Co. DIVISION 
ceahdia Jwo Stores in Los Fingeles every 


sweBON] F23-725 SOUTH HILL STREET THING 


sents | 250-252 SOUTH SPRING STREET | Grice 


OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO SCAKLAND SACRAMENTO 
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A communication from Ginn & Co. says that 
Thomas W. Lamont, at a business men’s con- 
vention, récommends the following things that 
very man engaged in active business can do 

help the present situation: 

“We ean resolve not to be frightened into 
nanie by the wolf that may not come. 

“We can meet our contracts to the utmost 
mit of our resources. 

“We can take our losses like good sportsmen. 

“We can unfailingly be fair to our clients and 
ustomers. 

“We can adhere just as rigidly as ever to 
good ethics and fair business practices. 

“We must be just to our fellow-workers and 
employes and consider their welfare as an in- 
tegral part of our own.” 

“Mr. Lamont,” writes one of our correspond- 
ents, “has stated so clearly what each one of 

can do to help ‘keep the boat from rocking’ 
that we wish you would reprint what he has said 
your next issue.” 
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| The Burbank High School District, in Califor- 

© nia, recently showed a generous faith in school- 
ing by voting a school bond issue for $160,000 
to build a high school. The majority was nine 
to one, 


By the California Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, three prizes are to be of- 
fered high school students for the three best 
essays on “The Effect of the American Revolu- 

n on the British Colonial Policies.” Prizes 
of $25, $15 and $10 are to be offered, the con- 
test to close April 2. Principals of high schools 
have full instructions, 


The current school registration in Los An- 
geles is over 114,000, of which 8440 are in the 
Polytechnic Evening High School. The total 
high sehool registration is close to 25,000. 


The Intelligence tests offered to entering stu- 
dents of the University of California are to be 
open to upper division students also, and to 
members of the faculty as well. The results 

to be used wholly as a basis for advice and 
guidance to students, and not for admission, 
exclusion or advancement. The score made by 
student will be entirely confidential and 

will be known to the student only. 


The vice-president of the Japanese Association 
of San Francisco, Prof. K. Sano, is authority for 
the statement that there are 40 Japanese schools 
in the state, with 72 teachers and 1900 pupils. 
And, very wisely, he suggests that, rather than 

sh them, they should be “placed under the 
direct supervision of the Superintendent of Pub- 
Instruction, who should approve the text 
books and see that Americanization is included 
he curriculum,” 
° 
On the 16th and 17th of February there was 
a quite remarkable conference among the 
iated Women Students of the University 

Berkeley. It was the usual annual gathering 

onsider vocations for women. There were 
present distinguished workers and speakers 
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GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 
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Color in 
An Arithmetic 
Lesson 


Imagine two teachers, equal in 
skill, giving a blackboard ex- 
planation in arithmetic. The 
teacher who uses colored chalks 
to emphasize certain steps in 
the lesson will obtain better re- 


sults than the teacher who uses 
white chalk only. Why? 


Color on the blackboard helps 
to stimulate the boys and girls 
to greater interest and effort. 
Send for our brochure on the 
subject. 


Use GOLD MEDAL Crayons 


“CRAYOLA,” a box of rich 
drawing crayons for pupils. 


“LECTURERS,” a box of ex- 
ceiient square stick chalks for 
teachers. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York City 


For Every Use 
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‘Ihe Perry Pi 


Geography 
! 


3x3. For 50 or more. 150 subjects. 


eras : Beautiful 64 
5%x8. For 25 or more. of 1600 


10x12. For 5 or more. | a New York 


Reproductions of The World’s Great Paintings 


ictures 


Use Them in Picture Study Throughout the Year 
Also as Aids in Teaching Language, Literature, History and 


ONE CENT SIZE— 


including margin, 22x28 in. 


Page Catalogue 
2 miniature’ illustra- 
TEN CENT SIZE— | tions, a 10 cent picture, 9x12, 
Edition picture, 
ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures | 7x9, a colored 
for Framing. Price, $1.75 for | and 54 pictures each about 
one; $1.50 each for 2 or more; 2x2% printed 


10 for $13.50. Postpaid. Size, logue. Price, 15 cents. 


Bird picture The Mill Ruysdae! 
; 4 Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of the Pilgrims, 
in the Cata- Plymouth Rock, The Mayflower, etc. Eact 


5}ox8. Smaller size, 7x3'%, 30 for 30 cents 


The Perry Pictures Co., Box 24, Malden, Mass. Pict", 20 not send for the Catalogue 


without sending the 15 cents in coin 





DIPLOMAS 





ENGRAVED FROM 
STEEL PLATES 


First quality, selected sheepskins, enclosed in silk-lined portfolios of 
choice leather. Creditable to the institution. Satisfactory to the scholar. 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Samples upon application 


Thoroughly cleans and renovates—remov- 
ing all the dirt, gum and grime from the 
surface, penetrating into every crack and 
corner, destroying and removing all the 
dangerous germs, without injuring the 
wood, the glued joints or the original 
enamel on the iron frames. The cheapest 
“Health Insurance” you can buy for your 
pupils. 


Over 1,000,000 Desks Cleaned and Refin- 
ished by our “CASMIRE PROCESS” in the 
past three years by 1189 cities and towns 
in the United States, at a cost for materials 
and labor of from 60c to 75c per Desk. 


Write today for Free Book— 
“FACTS AND FIGURES” 


National Wood Renovating 
Company 


312 Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 
Home Office and Factory: Kansas City, Mo. 


316 West Pico Street 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


®” Makes Old 
SS School 


Desks Look 
Like NEW! 


"The Plunge 
That Purifies” 


Hi ear ravatt 
SPT al" 
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among women and men. A wide range of pos- 
sible occupations was discussed: Newspaper 
writing and journalism, by Mrs. Hazel Faulk- 
ner, of the San Francisco Examiner staff; ad- 
yvertising, by Mrs. Elizabeth McGibbon and 
Wells Drury; commercial buying, stocks, bonds, 
finance and banking; employment management, 
by Roy Kelly, of the Associated Oil Company; 
the play school, by Mrs. Harriet Judd Eliel; 
reconstruction work among disabled soldiers; 
pageantry and the drama, by Doris McEntyre, 
and goat-raising, by an expert in the business, 


Miss Irmagard Richards. Here was a rich 
east for those who were privileged to be 
present. 


Frank A. Foster, until June, 1920, in charge 
of manual arts instruction at Chihli Higher Nor- 
mal College, Paotingfu, China, has a most in- 
teresting article in 
a recent issue of 
The Disston Cruci- 
ble. Students at 
the Chihli College 
are in training to 
become teachers in 
other schools and 
colleges through- 
out China, Mr. 
Foster had many 
trials in getting 
together a primi- 
tive equipment for 
work. As no mo- 
tive power was 
available, a “four- 
man power. en- 
gine” was made, 
the power for the 
shop being pro- 
vided by four Chi- 
nese coolies! As 





Mr. Foster could not speak Chinese, it was 
necessary to train an interpreter in manual 
training and build up his vocabulary so that 
instructions could be given students. The illus- 
tration shows the method followed by Chinese 


carpenters in planing the edge of a board. One 
can see what a big step it is from such primi- 

methods to the accurate modern practice 
of handling tools. The Chinese students were 
quick to learn. Within the year, although 
aught in groups of sixty through an interpre- 
ter, they turned out some excellent work, in- 
cluding full sets of furniture. 


In Colorado Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, who 
has served the state many years most accept- 
ably as Superintendent of Public Instruction, is 
eded in the office by Miss Catherine Craig. 


Mrs. Bradford has been most prominent in na- 
ti education and national council circles. 
Miss Craig is not unacquainted with the work 
of the office of State Superintendent, she having 
served heretofore in this capacity in Colorado, 


has wide experience both in teaching and 
ecutive work and is popular throughout 
state, 
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Two New Lippincott Books 


DAVID SNEDDEN: 


Sociological Determination of 
Objectives in Education 


Sources and experiences from which 
to derive educational standards: Jus- 
tification and criticism of present 
pedagogical faiths and, new object- 


H. B. WILSON, A.M., LL.D., and 
HERBERT G. LULL, PH.D.: 


The Redirection of High 


School Instruction 


The problems of Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Socialization of the 
Curriculum, Project-Problem  In- 
struction 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago 


Something 
Different in 
Adhesives 


ADHEZO is a thick, sticky preparation, 
clean to use, quick to dry, and with un- 
usual sticking qualities. 


It spreads with a transparent clear- 
ness, and is strong enough for work in 
bookbinding, yet light enough for every- 
day work in the school room. Used ex- 
clusively in public schools of Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. 


A trial will convince you of the excep- 
tional merit of ADHEZO as an adhesive. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


20 Second St. San Francisco 
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AN OPEN LETTER 





THE MYSELL-ROLLINS BANK NOTE CO. 


MAKERS OF BANK STOCK 
SCHOOL STATIONERY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


To Members of the California Legislature: 


We are sure you realize that the people of California favor good schools and 
living salaries. The vote last November on Amendment Sixteen was conclusive 
evidence. However, the facts show that two classes of educational workers in 
California are still most woefully underpaid; viz., the County School Superin- 
tendents and teachers in the State Normal Schools. 


In some cases the salaries of County School Superintendents have not been 
changed for ten, twenty, even thirty years! The salaries of County Superin- 
tendents seem to bear no relation whatever to the increased cost of living or 
to salaries paid other educational workers in California. We are sure you will 
agree that this should not be. We are sure you will recognize the fact (for it 
is a fact) that the County Superintendent in every county bears a greater burden 
of educational and financial responsibility than any other school official in the 
county. And yet City School Superintendents, High School Principals, Grammar 
School Principals, supervisors of special subjects, even janitors, are paid larger 
salaries. It is not that other educational workers are paid too much, but that 
the salaries of County School Superintendents are entirely too small. 


The average annual salary paid County School Superintendents in California 
is but $2136. Compare this with an average annual salary of $4484 paid City 
School Superintendents; of $2409 paid heads of departments in city high schools; 
of $2167 paid supervisors of special subjects; of $3011 paid high school principals 
outside city school systems; of $2205 paid elementary school principals in city 
schools; of $1908 paid elementary principals outside of city school systems. 

















Suivi The accompanying graph will 
' : make these comparisons even 

HEADS oF DEP : i ' clearer and more startling. 

CITY MGM SCHOOLS ; ; : 


i : We submit that on these facts 
: the County School Superintendents 
of California are clearly entitled to 
; a raise in salary that will give 
: them salaries comparable with City 


SUPERVISORS 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


CounNTy 
#65. PRINCIPALS 


! : : : Sehool Superintendents and any 
Se ca | SaLaniesoé County Supewmrenseys «Other public official in their respec- 

i i; mi ; tive counties. We believe the busi- 
_ Counry ; Iso- 1926 : ness interests of California will al- 
SUPERINTENDENT: 


ME com PARE) WITH THOSE TAD OTHER : 


. : most unanimously approve of such 
Schoo OFFICIALS 


action on your part. 





ANNUAL SALARIE ‘ ; '§geoo #oo° : 
Very truly yours, 
THE MYSELL-ROLLINS BANK NOTE COMPANY, 


(Signed) By W. C. MYSELL, President 
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The Parent Teacher Association, Intermediate 
chool, Santa Ana, has issued a valuable book- 
let entitled “Courtesies for Every Day” which 
is replete with suggestions intended to help 
poys and girls in the establishment of proper 
social habits. The suggestidns, gleaned from 
the latest and most highly esteemed authorities, 
are grouped under such headings as: “Do’s” in 
connection with school conduct; “Do Nots” 
(ditto); Physical Department; Social Conduct; 
“pont’s” for Girls when Traveling Alone; 
“Dont’s” for Boys (ditto); Conduct of Host or 
Hostess; Points of Table Etiquette; Courtesy to 


the Sick and Aged. Maxims on good manners 
are quoted from the best sources. Further in- 
Sformation may be had on application to the 


Santa Ana Parent Teacher Association, 


The Executive Council of the American Fede- 


' ration of Teachers, following action taken at 
‘the recent convention of the organization held 


in St. Paul, is launching a nation-wide cam- 
paign for better tenure legislation for teachers. 
State Legislatures will be asked to remedy ex- 
isting conditions relative to the employment 
and retention of teachers, who believe injustice 
es in the prevailing system. The American 
ederation of Teachers authorities assert that 


} 
il 
ml 
i 


Sremedial legislation will go far towards rais- 
fing the standard of the teaching profession, 


nasmuch as it will obviate arbitrary dismissal 


Pot competent teachers by autocratic Boards of 


Education, 
President Stillman said the American Fede- 
ration of Teachers maintains that tenure should 


be permanent during efficiency after the lapse 


the probationary period, which should not 
eed three years; that all dismissals, both 
during and after probation, must be for causes 
tely embodied in the educational law, such 
is gross insubordination, inefficiency and con- 
duct unbecoming a teacher, and that after the 
probation period dismissal for any cause, in- 
iding inefficiency, shall be authorized only by 
an impartial trial board. 
Appeal from the decision of a trial board to 
the civil courts would also be allowed. 


Ulysses G. Durfee, for five years supervising 
principal of the Whittier city schools, has been 
app ted first assistant to Superintendent Mark 
of the Los Angeles county schools. A 
graduate of a New York State Normal School, 
student of Wisconsin University, graduate of 

rd University, and, later, of the Univer- 

f California, Mr. Durfee is admirably qual- 

th by training and the teaching faculty 

new position. California welcomes men 

women of such character and scholarship 

oices in their promotion. Mr. Durfee 

the position made vacant through the 
Mr. Knepper. 


Keppel 


The Porterville union high school district, 
mprising, beside the city, twenty outlying dis- 
with a combined assessment valuation of 
y $7,500,000, plans soon to erect a $400,000 
1 school building on a lot of 20 to 30 acres. 
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Teachers 
Recommend 


Van Dyke Drawing Pencils 
made in 16 degrees of hard- 
ness from 6B to 8H. 


Ask for the high quality yel- 
low polished drawing pencil 
in the striped green box. 


VAN DYKE 


DRAWING PENCIL 
The les4 That leo45 


EBERHARD FABER 


** Che Oldest Pencil Factory in America’’ 
NEW YORK 


<< 
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McNeill Teachers’ Agency 


Center and Oxford Sts. Berkeley, Calif. 


Phone Berk. 71) 
Oldest Tanchers’ Agency on the Pacific Coast 
Three plans of registration: 


(1) No registration fee, commission 54%. 
(2) No registration fee, commission 2% (limited but good service) 
(3) Service fee $7, $9 (total charge). 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlet 


CHAS. R. ROBERTS, M. L. 


MANAGER 
Our 1921 Resolve Noted for 
Maintain present salaries or Disinterested and accurate advice on 
make them higher practical educational matters 





| THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


Established 1867 


Resources Over $42,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 
f 1228 Seventh St., and 1282 23d Ave., Oakland; Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St. Berkeley 


A New Catalog of 


Everwear Guaranteed Playground Equipment 


Just Published Free Copy on Request 


Manufactured by 


Everwear Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 


C. F. Weber & Co., Agents 


524 West Washington St. 


San Francisco 
Phoentx 


Los Angeles 
985 Market Street, 


222-224 So. Los Angeles St. 


Wah agar ra 
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The Budget Book, issued by the Santa Ana 
High School, is an excellent means for encour- 
aging real thrift among students. Pages are 
provided for income and classified expenditures 
for each month. A special column is given for 

ivings. 

( 

The work of Dr. Leonard P. Ayres in directing 
Department of Education of the Russell 
Sage Foundation has been nation-wide in its 
scope. No other man has had the ability of Dr. 
Ayres in compiling and using educational sta- 
tistics to the advancement of the schools. It is 
a surprise to learn of his severing his con- 
nection with the Russell Sage toundation. He 
goes to Cleveland in the capacity of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Co. 

During the thirteen years that Dr. Ayres has 
been connected with the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion he has appeared before public audiences 
and has himself contributed a number of valu- 
able books and has edited numerous books and 
publications. His last book on “An Index Num- 
ber for State School Systems” is attracting 
nation-wide attention. As Colonel during the 
war he organized and directed the statistical 
offices of the Council of National Defense, the 
War Industries Board, the Priorities Committee 
and the Allied Purchasing Commission. He 
established the Statistical Branch of the General 
Staff and was retained in his official positions 
until long after the Armistice was signed, re- 
ceiving the Distinguished Service Medal. In his 
new position in charge of Research and Statis- 
tical work of the Cleveland Trust Co., he may 
be expected to distinguish himself further. 


the 


In the current Blue Bulletin, Commissioner 
Olney commends, in a sensible statement, the 
establishment of “Dean of High School Girls.” 
In California there are 96 schools with such 

The office is sometimes called “ad- 
It is evident from recent questionnaire 
replies that many other schools are considering 
the matter with interest. 


viser.” 


In a recent statement, Miss Ethel Richardson, 
charged with supervising the training of teach- 
ers for Americanization work, cites the experi- 
ence of three cities—Berkeley, Oakland and Los 
\ngeles, one school in each organized as a club, 
typical of high grade work in adult education. 
Teachers interested in civic training, and among 
aliens especially, may well see the State Board’s 
Blue Bulletin for December, 1920. . 


With the University of California football 
en defeating the Ohio State University eleven 
Pasadena, New Year’s Day, by a score of 
/ and the University of California debating 
in triumphing over Princeton by a vote of 
the Western institution takes first place, 
in athletics and in intercollegiate debate. 
University of California in the debate de- 
led the negative of the question, “Resolved, 
Congress should pass laws prohibiting 


Ss in essential industries, constitutionally 
‘eded,” 
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University of 


| Southern California 


|Summer Session 
| June 20 to July 29, 1921 


OPENING WEEK 


Sdueational Week, including the annual 
Commencement, the dedication of the 
new George Finley Bovard Administra- 
tion Building and the regular work of 
the Summer Session, will be of special 
interest to students, teachers and others 
interested in modern educational prob- 
lems. Many noted speakers, including 
Dr. Robert W. Rogers of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bishop Adna Wright 
Leonard of San Francisco, Dean Frank 
Wilson Blackmar of the University of 
Kansas, Dr. Richard Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Dr. Lindsay Rogers 
of Harvard University, Dr. John M. 
Coulter, of Chicago University, and a 
number of other noted men are on the 
program. Musical programs will be 
given, including a recital on the new 
$35,000 pipe organ. 


Visiting Professors 


Richard Eugene Burton, Ph. D., Head of 
the English Department of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and noted editor and 
poet, will give courses in: (a) The Mod- 
ern Drama, (b) The New Poetry. 


Frank Wilson Blackmar, Ph. D., Dean of 
the Graduate School and Head of the 
Department of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, is scheduled in Eugenics 
and Problems of Democracy, 

James M. Callahan, Ph. D., Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts and Head of the 
Department of History, University of 
West Virginia, will offer courses in 
American History. 

John Merle Coulter, Ph. D., Head of the 
Department of Botany at the University 
of Chicago, and one of the best known 
authors in Botany, gives a course in 
Organie Evolution. 

Lindsay Rogers, Ph. D., Lecturer in Gov- 
ernment at Harvard and Columbia Uni- 
versities, is scheduled for courses in 
World Politics and Problems of Recon- 
struction. 


Glen Levin Swiggett, Ph. D., Specialist 
in higher Commercial Education, Bureau 


of Education, Washington, D. C., will 
give courses on World Marketing and 
Latin-American Relations. 

General Announcements 
Practically the entire University staff, 


in addition to the visiting professors, and 
others who will be secured, will give work 
during the Summer Session. There will 
be public addresses each week on current 
topics by eminent men, which will be open 
to all students without charge. 


For announcements, bulletins, 
ther information, address: 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
University of Southern California, Univer- 
sity Ave. & W. 35th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


and fur- 
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Bay your school 
and janitors’ 
supplies from 


Headquarters 






WRITE TODAY for quotations 
on anything you need for your 
School. We are Headquarters 
for School Supplies, as well as 
everything your Janitor needs to 
keep the school clean from top 
to bottom; including our famous 
“CASMIRE PROCESS” for the 
sanitary renovation and refin- 
ishing of School Desks—making 
them ag good as new; our 
Haynes Electric-Vacuum Black- 
board Eraser Cleaner; our P. V. 
Cleaner for cleaning wood work 
and walls; our National Furni- 
ture Polish, ete. ete. Large 
stocks and prompt deliveries 
guaranteed, at money-saving 
prices. Orders received ~* for 
July delivery with September 
dating. 













*‘Our 
Goods must 
make good 
or we will’’ 


Our California House at Oakland, 
812-12th Street, solicits your busi- 
ness. Prompt Service and Satis- 
factory Goods. Write today for 
prices, etc, 






National Wood Renovating 


Company 


312-12th Street, Oakland, Calif. 
Home Office and Factory: Kansas City, Mo. 
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UNI-TRE METAL FRAMES 
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OR the school building, we 
must consider not only the 
cost of the equipment, but 
the advantages as well. 


FTEN we find that mate- 

rials costing more in the 
beginning are the least ex- 
pensive in the end. Metal is 
usually conceded to cost more 
than wood, but can you find 
wood that will give the lon- 
gevity and low upkeep costs 
steel will give? 






NI-TRE metal frames are 

not only a protection 
against fire, but they are san- 
itary and reduce installation 
and upkeep costs as well. A 
Uni-tre frame can be _ in- 
stalled complete in approxi- 
mately one-fourth the time 
required to install a wood 
frame of the same size. 






ALL notching and reinforc- 

ing for hardware, drilling 
for screws, prime finishing, 
etc., is completed in the fac- 
tory before the frame is 
shipped. There is only one 
piece to handle on the job, 
instead of the many required 
in a wood frame. 






UR folder, “The Uni-tre 
Way,” will be gladly sent 
free upon request. 







ao 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door 
Company 
411 Buffalo Street 
Jamestown, New York 


San Francisco Seattl 
921 Hearst Bldg. 515 Bell Bldg 





Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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The Arizona State Teachers’ Association was 
held at Phoenix, December 28-30. An especially 
attractive program was presented, the speakers 
at the sections making these meetings as val- 
table as were those of the general assembly. 
sut-of-state speakers included Dr. E. P. Cub- 
perley of Stanford University; Dr. George A. 
Works, Cornell University; President Henry 

izzallo, University of Washington; Miss Eliza- 

th McCrickett, Ypsilanti Normal School. Of 
rizona educators participating were: Presi- 
ent von Kleinsmid, University of Arizona; Dr. 

Oo. Creager and Professor A. O’Neal, Univer- 
y of Arizona; President A. J. Matthews, State 
mal School, Tempe; Superintendent John D. 
er, Phoenix; Superintendent C, F. Philbrook, 
sbee: State Superintendent C. O. Case and 
ite Superintendent-elect Miss Elsie Toles. 


the student body presidents of six high 
ols in Los Angeles have effected a compact 
inization for the discussion of questions of 
mon interest, and the working out of effec- 
relations with the system as a whole. 

s is an example of helpful co-operation, a 
lling union of effort that may well be copied 
other cities where there are two or more 
ch schools. Here are congratulations to the 
ody through Melvin Ogden, its first president. 


Forty-one fraternities and sororities of the 
University of Nebraska, whose membership in- 
cludes 1000 students, have agreed to boycott all 
soda fountains, theaters, cafes, and banquet halls 
which do not reduce prices to a scale fixed by a 
student fair-price committee. 


Consideration of character besides scholarship 
will be added to the entrance requirements of 
Stanford University beginning next autumn. 
The innovation, which is expected to raise the 
general standard of the student body, was nec- 
essary because of the inability of the university 
to accommodate all applicants for admission. 
The new requirements will be applied to all 
men applicants after the first 450 and to all 
women after the total number of women in the 
swident body has reached 500. Force of char- 

physical fitness, influence and leadership 
ng associates and scholarship will be the 
ities sought for in applicants. 


\s a campaign document to secure bonds for 
w school building, the Citizens’ Committee 
Publicity of Riverview Union School Dis- 

Fresno County, issued a very attractive 

ffective pamphlet entitled “Rural School 

lidation,.” Inspirational messages were 
C0! buted by State Superintendent Will C. 
Wood, and County Superintendent Clarence W. 
Edwards, and striking extracts, giving con- 
densed information on school questions, and 
Policies of public improvement, were incorpo- 
rated from the writings and speeches of na- 
tional leaders. Cree T. Work, as District Su- 
Perintendent, is the vigorous organizer of com- 
munity sentiment in support of better schools 
at Riverview. 


Starched Ruffles or 


a Clean Towel? 


SERVED DOUBLE 


@iilnion PaperTowels 


Le SERVICE 


furnish a convenient and sanitary service 
for the school lavatory. A _ durable 
cabinet ~protects the towels from dust 
and serves them automatically. One 
folded towel is delivered at a time— 
folded to render it doubly absorbent and 
firm. 


Write for information about our 
Special Introductory Offer 


A. P.W. PAPER CO., Dept. M, Albany, N. Y. 


The hand touches only 
the Clean Towel. 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSIC | i 
of San Francisco . 
Faculty of Twenty Artist Teachers } 
All Branches of Musical Art } 
For Catalog and Information Address } 
ARTHUR CONRADI, Director } 


Kohler & Chase Bldg. 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco } 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Affiliated College of the University of California. Cor. California and Mason Sts., San 
Francisco. Lee F. Randolph, Director. 


Thorough courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Design, Crafts, Commercial Art 
and other branches of study. Illustrated catalog mailed on request. 


APPLIED DESIGN 

BASKETRY and BEADWORK 

BATIK and TIED and DYED WORK 

BLACKBOARD DRAWING 

BLOCK PRINTING and STENCILING 

CONSTRUCTIVE DESIGN 

COSTUME DESIGN and ILLUSTRATION 

ELEMENTARY and ADVANCED 
ANTIQUE 

ELEMENTARY WEAVING 

FIGURE and OUTDOOR SKETCHING 

FREEHAND DRAWING and PERSPEC- 
TIVE 

FURNITURE 

GRAPHIC DESIGN and LETTERING 

HOME ARCHITECTURE 

INSTRUMENTAL DRAWING 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

JEWELRY 

LIFE DRAWING 

LOOM WEAVING 


MECHANICAL 

METAL WORK 

METHODS OF TEACHING 

MILLINERY 

MODELING 

OUTDOOR LANDSCAPE 

PAPER FOLDING 
WORK 

PEN-AND-INIK 

PLANT ANALYSIS 

POSTER ART IN ADVERTISING . 

POTTERY 

PRIMARY CONSTRUCTION WORK 

PROJECT WORK 

SEWING and DRESSMAKING 

STITCHERY 

TEXTILE WEAVING 

THEORY OF COLOR 

TOY DESIGN and EXECUTION 

WASH DRAWING 

WATER COLOR 


DRAWING 





PAINTING 
and CARDBOARD 


DESIGN 


and PAINTING 


All of the above courses will be given during the 15th annual 


Summer Session 
of the 
Classes 


at Write for 


Information 
Berkeley and ‘Syaiictnnsactetng 
F. H. Meyer 


Piedmont Director 


2119 Alliston Way 
Berkeley, California 
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\t the meeting of the American Federation of 
eachers recently in annual session at St. Paul, 
wo California teachers were elected to the 
executive Council: Miss Josephine Colby, 
eno, and S. G. McLean, Sacramento. 





Vorty-seven six-year-old children in one room 
| Hor the Woodland schools, California, have ac- 
'..unts in Woodland banks. It is reported that 
m7) per cent of the Grammar school pupils are 
4 y and dime savers, Fine! 


Affirming that “educators and psychologists 

been so busy tending to the boy or girl 

— a , is not up to standard that the normal child 
; the child of unusual ability have been neg- 
i,’ Prof. Louis Horn of Mills College, be- 
the Collegiate Alumnae, made this state- 
concerning one city: “There are 6,500 

en in the public schools of San Francisco 

» come in the ‘gifted child’ class, and so far 
we ean see there is being little or nothing 
ne for these children who have the brains 


the talent for the leadership which is so 

idiy needed now and which will be as sadly 

eded in their generation.’ No one knows yet 

what ought to be or can be done for these 

dren, but that the group is deserving of at- 
n seems reasonable. 


lt is interesting and astonishing that the per- 
se of high school graduates who continue 
studies in preparatory school or college 
zhest in Texas, followed by North Carolina 
Kentucky. What is the proportion in Cali- 


Of the 17,000 high schools in the United States, 

than one-third have been established since 

These 17,000 schools enroll approximately 

000 students. That this institution is meant 

to reach not the larger cities and centers of 
population only, appears in the fact that in 

nearly half of the schools reporting, the enroll- 
between 27 and 100 students each. Al- 

‘ t $5 per cent of the schools are rural, or in 


As President of the Minnesota Education As- 
sociation, there was elected at the November 
meeting, Miss Theda Gildemeister, well known 
to Californians and to teachers in the West gen- 
erally. Miss Gildemeister has appeared accept- 
ably before audiences in our State Teachers’ 
Association. We have worked on the same 
platform with her in other states and know of 


her rth and ability. She is'a woman of rare 
educational attainment, has a grasp of the 
problems of primary education that places her 
in tl] front rank, and handles administrative 
Probiems with ease and dispatch. Her work in 
ce tion with the State Normal School at 
Wi 1, Minn., has been epoch-making. Min- 


honors herself by electing Miss Gilde- 
as President of a State Association 
tands out as one, of the foremost in the 
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Teachers! 
Don't Worry 


Worry Is Destructivé to 


Health and Efficiency 


Besides, there’s no need of it. The 
T. Cc. U. provides relief. 

Why do you worry? Is it because you 
fear the physical pain or discomfort of 
possible Sickness or Accident? 

Of course not. Almost invariably your 
worries are the result of your financial 
situation. : 

You realize that a severe Accident or 
a prolonged Illness, cutting off your in- 
come and increasing your’ expenses, 
might easily cause you acute embarrass- 
ment, sacrifice and humiliation. It 
might easily burden you with a_ debt 
that would require years of self-denial 
to pay. 


A T."C.SU. Policy Allays Worry. It Re- 
lieves the Anxiety that Causes It. See 
What It Will Do for You: 


You will be paid $50.00 a month when 
vou are disabled by accident. This will 
help you to pay your doctor and your 
nurse, and other bills which come with 
sickness or injuries. No benefits paid 
unless attended by physician at least 
once a week. 

You will be paid $25.00 a month for a 
period of illness that does not confine 
you to the house but keeps you from 
your work. 

You will be paid $11.67 a week when 
you are quarantined so that your salary 
is stopped. This insures your income. 

Hospital Benefit—A 20 per cent in- 
crease in monthly sick benefits for two 
months when vou are confined in an 
established hospital. 

Operation benefits will be paid you in 
addition to other benefits after your pol- 
icy has been maintained in continuous 
force for one year. 

Send for our booklet which explains 
T. Cc. U. Protection in detail and shows 
you what hundreds of teachers all over 
the country think of it. Mail the coupon 
today. It places you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C,.U., 456 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


FINI ssid sindttendetatios Si aie hacateale Sinn de tesdcodelaculads 


obligation.) 
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Enroll Your Name on the Heald 
Register 


Day or Night Classes 


San Francisco Oakland 
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From a recent bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education upon “Salaries of Principals of High 
Schools,” it appears that California reports 
highest average annual salaries, and Kentucky 
the lowest. In the former, for 1919-1920, there 
were but four receiving less than $1400; in Ken- 
tucky 172 out of the 225 principals belong to 
this group. In California, 75 principals out of 
a total of 235 receive $3000 or more. In the 
summary of such salaries for the 48 states, 
California heads the list. Among the twelve 
highest, four are in New England, four in the 
far west, and Louisiana in tne South, tenth in 
order. One is surprised to find Michigan forty- 
second, Ohio thirty-sixth—less than Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Delaware or Florida. The greatest 
increase in salaries has been in the South At- 
lantic Division, eight states from Delaware to 
Florida, 34.8 per cent; and the smallest increase 
in the North Atlantic, from Maine to Penn- 
sylvania. 


Ohio is reported as seriously considering a 
school year of 48 weeks, divided for adminis- 
trative purposes into four terms of 12 weeks 
each, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Vernon M. Riegel, offers some convincing ar- 
guments. 
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SPECIAL BUSINESS COURSES FOR TEACHERS | 
| 

| 

| 
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Teachers: 


A Heald Business Training 
will make your services more 
valuable—whether you decide 
to follow the teaching profes- 
sion or enter the business field. 


Individual Instruction 


HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Sacramento San Jose 


—_—-_ 
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MISS BARNARD’S 
Kindergarten Normal Schoo! 


(State Accredited List) 
B 9189 2748 ASHBY AVE., BERKELEY 
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The fathers of students in one high schoo! in 
Philadelphia, the Frankford, have a “Fathers 
Association.” That this is not a perfunctory 
body appears from the fact that “at many of 
the monthly meetings more than 1000 members 
have been present.” The organization has bee! 
during the eight years of its history, instru- 
mental in bringing about the erection of 4 
$1,000,000 new building; a 7-acre playground and 
athletic field; financial support for athletic, lit- 
erary, dramatic and musical activities o/ the 
school; and five scholarships for graduates of 
the school who need financial assistance to gain 
college education. What an achievement for 
one school! And worthy of imitation. 
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in a recent issue under caption “The Board of 
. tion of Cleveland” etc., we spoke of the 
vork being done by the students of the high 
is of Cleveland in the issuance of school 
-pers. Under date of December 17th we have 
7 he Los Angeles High School this note: 
mos Angeles High School has done this (is- 
e of school paper by high school students) 
Besides it teaches bookkeeping 







ten years. 





ection with the paper, and turns over into 
the school’s treasury about $300 per year. 
(Siened) Blue and White Weekly.” 
| This is a good showing. The article in ques- 
tion did not carry the impression that the 
. is of Cleveland were the only ones where 
the high school students have the opportunity 
issuing the school paper. In a number of 
sur high schools in the State of California, this 
work is done admirably. It connects up well 
English and other school subjects. We 
great possibilities here for correlation 
with the work in bookkeeping, business man- 
ent and advertising as suggested by the 
Blue and White Weekly. Evidently the Los 
Angeles High School is taking advanced place 
; line, 
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The Idaho State Department of Education has 
est ished at Lewiston State Normal School a 
1 of edueational tests and measurements, 
i is planned to serve as a central agency 
and clearing house in the field of tests and 
measurements throughout the state. So far as 
s now known, Idaho is the first western state 
» adopt a thorough-going system in the admin- 
istration of educational and mental tests. Over 
t y-five thousand tests have been given in 
ng, arithmetic, language and grammar, and 
eral intelligence. The results of these 
tests have been tabulated and put into such 
as to make them generally available. In 
uidition to the larger cities and towns, eight 
ties of the state are now using tests and 
irements under the direction of the bureau 
and with the co-operation of county superin- 
tendents and the rural department of the Lew- 
ton State Normal School. A bulletin showing 
detailed results of the work done this far 


will be published this spring.—Idaho Educa- 
tional News, 










































Tuition fees will hereafter be imposed upon 
Students from other states in attendance at 
University of California. This fee for non- 
resident students will be increased from $20 a 
year to $150. It is stated by President Barrows 
‘ 20 per cent of the entire enrollment of 

its will be affected by this increase in 

n fee. A recent report from the Presi- 
tS office gives the number of non-resident 
Students as 1151, The entire enrollment shows 
an increase of 30 per cent or 37,480. This is a 
fad of several thousand over the attendance at 
bia University. This number includes, of 
course, all resident and non-resident students 
and those in attendance at the Southern 
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and business management and advertising in, 
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SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session of the State 
Normal School of San Diego 


FOR TEACHERS 


is planned and administered by ex- 
perts in school work for teachers in 
service, both city and rural. 

The TRAINING SCHOOL is in 
regular session for observation. 
Demonstrations are frequent and 
show every-day methods and re- 
sults, including educational testing. 
Conferences freely arranged. 

Standard collegiate courses are offered. 
Sessions from 8:00 A. M. to 2:45 P. M. 


give afternoon opportunity for the out- 
door recreations for which San Diego is 


famous. 
TWO TERMS 


June 27 to August 5 
August 8 to Sept. 2 


6 weeks 
4 weeks 


Bulletin and daily program ready April 15 





THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Nine Weeks Summer Session——June 27--August 26, 1921 
Regular Annual Session——Sept. 12, 1921--June 2, 1922 


The long summer session gives opportun- 
ity for students to secure a full semester’s 
credit in shop or laboratory courses by 
lengthening the periods for this work dur- 
ing the summer session. A half semes- 
ter’s credit can be secured in five-hour 
academic courses. 

Summer Session credits apply on work 
required for the diploma or degree given 
by The Stout Institute. 

The following groups of courses are of- 
fered: 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION —7  profes- 
sional courses, 23 shop courses, 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS—28 courses, 

HOUSEHOLD ARTS—26 courses. 

SCIENCE AND ACADEMIC WORK RE. 
QUIRED FOR DIPLOMA OR DEGREE 
—I1S courses. 


ATHLETIC COACHING—5 courses, 

Catalog giving outlines of courses, sched- 
ule of classes for summer session, and 
full information as to qualifications for 
entrance, requirements for graduation, 
and expenses for summer session or aca- 
demic year, now in press and will be sent 
to anyone on application to 


L. D. HARVEY, President 
The Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wis. 
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For every teacher 
For every school 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


When questionsarise in the history 
recitation, in your language work, 
in spelling,or about noted people, places, 
foreign words,synonyms, pronunciation, 
new words, flags, state seals, etc., do you 
suggest that this Supreme Authority is 
a universal question answerer and con- 
tains just the information desired ? 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geographi- 
cal Subjects. 12,000 Biographical 


Entries. 6,000 Illustrations and “* 
2,700 Pages. oe 


Write for Specimen Pages of 
Regular and India-Paper Editions, 
Prices, etc. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


Buy Both- 


STANLEY 
Wrought Steel Hardware 
and Carpenters’ Tools 


OOD Hardware and good tools go to- 

gether. Stanley Wrought Steel Hard- 
ware and Stanley Carpenters’ Tools are 
the best in their respective lines, and 
are now sold under the same mark of 
quality. Buy both. 





Send for a catalog of tools 
you'll be proud to own. 
Ask for 17C. 





EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Pee ee oe ew ee we ww ee eee eee eee 
OUTLINES Ohne, Geography, History, 


1 
Arithmetic, Gram. | 
mar, Business Forms, Botany, Map Series, | 
Physiology. They are pamphlets pre. | 
pared to meet the almost universal de. | 
mand for a brief summary of the im- | 
portant facts in the various branches, } 
but not so brief but that the student may | 
secure an intelligent knowledge of the | 
subject without the use of other text. | 
books for explanation. Price 25e. 

| 

' 


Discount on orders of ten or more 
JENNINGS PUB. CO., Bx 17, Brooklyn, N.Y, 
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Sargent’s Handbook of 
American Private Schools 


An Annual Survey and Review describing 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS of all classifica- 
tions and SUMMER CAMPS for Boys 
and Girls. 

A COMPENDIUM FOR EDUCATORS 

A Guide Book for Parents, supplying inti- 
mate information, which makes possi- 
ble a discriminating choice. 

Comparative Tables give the relative Cos! 
Size, Age, Special Features, etc. 

Introductory Chapters review interesting 
Developments of the Year in educatio: 

Educational Service Bureau will be glad t 
advise and write you intimately about 
any School or Camp in which you are 
interested. Write full particulars. 

Consultation by appointment. Circulars 

and Sample Pages on Request 
6th edition, 864 pp., $4.00 


PORTER E. SARGENT 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 























Smooth 
on Any Surface 


No matter what your need 
or the sort of paper | 
which you write, there 
an Esterbrook to suit you 


Conveniently displayed i 
all dealers’ and priced 
fairly. Esterbrooks hav: 
earned and held leadership 
for more than sixty yea 

—due to the manner 

their making they cannot! 
fail. Insist on Esterbrook: 


Choose from the case, or- 
der by number and buy 
the box—it is red. 

Here No. 788 with its oval 
point has been built 
write smoothly on almost 
any surface as fast as tl 
hand can form the strok 


The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
86-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. ! 
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ic New York State has one newspaper circulated 
c every 2.2 inhabitants, Massachusetts about 
! same, and California third. Mississippi has 
Ps one copy of a newspaper printed in that 
3 for every thirty-eight residents of the 

tate. The press is a great education. To 

i lect the eurrent journalistic discussion is 


to neglecting the school. Maybe the neg- 
f either carries with it the neglect of the 


* ‘ 


iy: 


3 William Wrigley, Jr, owner of Catalina 
sland, has offered the city of Avalon a free site 
new public school building and has also 

reed to erect a building on the site to cost 
$40,000 to $50,000 and give it to the city. 

rie offer was accepted by the Board of Trustees. 
erowth of Avalon and of the population of 


island has been so rapid that half-day 
have been necessary. This expedient 

} now be abandoned, for Mr. Wrigley has 
a ited the use of Sugar Loaf Casino for school 
Hurposes until the new building can be com- 


ted 
| i. 


There are being made throughout the country 


today numerous experiments in school spelling. 
‘At the Ripon, California, grammar school, Prin- 
cipal &. E. Haugh and his associates have been 
bart ing on some work with unusual success. 
Every day each teacher finds the average per 


cent for her class by taking the total number 
of words spelled correctly and finding the per 
cent which this is of the total number of words 
spelled, At the end of the week these daily re- 
ts are compiled. The first of the following 

a report is given of the weekly average 

for each class. This has a tendency to stimu- 
the poor spellers to greater efforts. In one 
grade the class average runs from 84 to 96% in 


weeks. The school average was 97.26%, and 
the lowest class average was 95.61%. “To fur- 


test our spelling efforts,’ says Principal 
, “we are using Chapman and Rush’s lists 
from the ‘Scientific Measurements of 


Classroom Products’ and find that we run above 


” 


Haugh 


f words 
erage, 


Robert White, principal of the Antioch gram- 
chool, has been made assistant to the 
Costa County Superintendent. To suc- 
ed him, Roy Huffman of the Pittsburg 
will be transferred, 


mar 


Contra 


schools 


If present plans mature the Chico school dis- 
trict will, in the near future, have a new $700,000 
high school building. The structure is al- 
under way. 


It has been charged by officers of the Amer- 
Sion that there are approximately 86" 

al members in the teaching body of the 

ed States. If there be 8000, or one-tenth of 
mber, they should be discovered and re- 
Supt. Wood has said the license of 
such person, proved to be such, shall be 


alled, 


moved 
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Are You 
Interested 
In Travel ? 


For yourself in 1921? 
For yourself later? 

For your friends? 

Could you form a party? 


If So, write to 


Bureau of University Travel 
17 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 





1921 World Almanac 


and ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AN INDISPENSABLE AID TO 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


Are you familiar with the vast 
storehouse of up-to-date, valu- 
able information to be found 
in this 


POPULAR 
REFERENCE BOOK ? 


Just send your name and ad- 


Peed Publisher 
The World Almanac 


25K Pulitzer Building, 
New York City, 

and a complete table of con- 

tents will be mailed you free. 


















Published by the 
NEW YORK WORLD 





The recovery of the so-called bad boy is the 
best protection against crime, besides. being a 
preventive. For ten years Chief August Voll- 
mer, co-operating with the public schools and 
with parents, has sought out the wayward, the 
refractory, the idle, the viciously inclined, the 
nascent law-breaker,—to regain their confi- 
dence and restore their self-respect. A special 
group of officers is detailed to study, advise and 
comrade them. The boys are given responsi- 
bility and a degree of authority. They are 
studied scientifically, and charts and records 
are kept of the progress. The plan is to be ex- 
tended to a like class of girls. Here is more 
than a mere suggestion for teachers and par- 
ents in the handling of perverse, idle and ill- 
conditioned youth. ‘Fhe discovery and stimula- 
tion of whatever wholesome faculty a boy has 
is one of the teacher's first obligations. 


One of the eminent recent visitors to Califor- 
nia has been Dr? Junius L. Meriam, Professor 
of School Supervision and Superintendent of 
University Schools, University of Missouri. Dr. 
Meriam lectured before school audiences in Ala- 
meda County under the direction of Acting 
County Superintendent David Martin; in San 
Francisco, under the auspices of the San Fran- 
cisco Teachers’ Association; at the San Jose 
State Normal and at San Diego and other 
southern points. His message followed the 
general lines of the theory and practice ex- 
pounded by him in his recent book, “Child Life 


News 
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and the Curriculum,” a book which has stirred 
wide and deep interest in educational circles. 
Dr. Meriam’s genial personality endeared him 
to all with whom he came in personal contact. 


0. E. Snedigar is responsible for the state- 
ment that, with two state prisons—capacity, 3500 
inmates—full all the time; fifty-eight county 
jails, most of them full all the time; city jails 
throughout the State continually filled; the 
feeble-minded home at Glen Ellen—capacity, 
1600—always crowded to the doors, and five 
hospitals for insane and a small army of desti- 
tute poor in county hospitals, California spent 
last year $37,000,000 on a non-productive, de- 
structive and potentially criminal class. 


“From the standpoint of community environ- 
ment, we find that the greatest amount of de- 
linquency comes during the leisure time of the 
boys and girls, in heurs outside of school or 
work, and naturally the hours after nightfall. 
We find the greatest number of delinquents 
come from the poor homes, homes where con- 
ditions are abnormal through poverty, ignor- 
ance, foreigners and economic strain to make 
both ends meet. Many working boys and girls 
go out on the street and get amusement in 
gangs, at dance halls, cafes, auto and motor- 
cycle rides, and take recreation in a hundred 
different ways of unsupervised activity. We 
are at fault because we have not provided op- 
portunity for clean, healthful amusement for 
this type of boy and girl. The school play- 
grounds simply provide recreation during the 
daytime. The trouble brews chiefly after night. 
The establishment of municipal clubhouses in 
different parts of the city for boys and girls at 
night would meet this need. I think it is a 
municipal obligation.” 


Indiana is doing some very progressive school 
work. The project method is fast becoming a 
habit in the schools. “Purdue University offi- 
cials show that 19,162 Indiana boys and girls 
out of 27,275 who began various farm projects 
completed their work last year and made profits 
of $250,000. This year it is expected that 80 per 
cent will complete their projects. County agents 
have been assisted by county school superin- 
tendents, vocational teachers, township trustees, 
farmers and others. 

“Boy and «girl club programs’ constitute 
another effort to keep boys and girls on the 
farm. One club may have for its project the 
raising of pigs; another bread baking, canning 
or other kinds of housework. Colt clubs, calf 
clubs and other livestock ventures interest boys. 
Such efforts have benefited the members them- 
selves and brought about a different feeling 
between father and son.” 


“There was a day when boys worked on the 
farm because they were farmers’ sons, No 
wages were paid. Board and clothing were 
considered sufficient. Spending money rarely 
came and, although the boy worked hard and 
long, he shared in none of the profits from his 
labor. The newer idea is to permit boys and 








EUROPEAN TOUR—England, Scotland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland 
Italy, Germany and the Battlefields, June | 
24-Sept. 2. Eleventh conducted tour of | 
MISS MARY E. FITZ GERALD, author and 
educator, of Chicago. 
$895 For information write or phone | 

Assistant Conductor. 
ALMA H. AUSTIN, 801 S. Union 
Los Angeles. Wilshire 6962. 


New “Prang Bulletin!” 
FREE 


Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, 
Kindergarten Teacher and every teacher 
of hand-work needs this new “Prang Bul- 
letin” of Art Supplies. Profusely illus- 
trated. Do you know “Enamelac”’ and 
“Permodello”’? 
THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 











NEW ENTERTAINMENTS 
Here are three splendid books for 


teachers: 
Community Plays for Various Days........50c 
Special Plays for Special Days............. 50c 


Snappy Stunts for Social Gatherings....7ic 
Hundreds of other good Plays, Drills, 
Songs, Pageants, etc., listed in 
our Help-U Catalog 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
“The House That Helps” 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 
also 
Denver, Colorado, 944 South Logan &t. 


KEEP YOUR SCHOOL SANITARY 


ROYAL LIQUID SOAP 
and 
STANDARDIZED DISINFECTANTS 


Write For Free Samples 


HOCKWALD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


531 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif. 








girls to own livestock. Frequently they are 
able to exhibit better calves, pigs or colts than 
their fathers have been able to raise, The boys 
and girls learn to have a proprietary interest 
in the farm. Instead of considering the work 
a necessary evil, to be endured until such time 
as they may migrate to cities, they come to 
view the land as the place where they had 
best remain.” 


This is all very good; but the school man }s 
led to wonder why this new and vaunted and 
really very promising device is not more get 
erally applied to other knowledges and _ inter 
ests of the school as well as to pigs and iouse 
hold arts. In the vacation period of 1920, 68 
pupils in one Los Angeles school earned nearly 
$92,000. Whatever may be said of their many 
frivolities, some youth are learning to do 4 
well as know. 


Thirty teachers of the San Francisco corps 
have registered with the University of Califor 
nia to study the Junior High School as an at 
ministrative unit in the school system, the con 
ditions of certification, its curriculum and 
teaching. 
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California 
‘Teachers’ Association 


Teachers’ Registration and Placement Bureau 


FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


The services of the Bureau are 
available for all school officials and 
members of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


ae 


Address all communications to 


California Teachers’ Association 


Teachers’ Registration and Placement Bureau 


FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 





























A List of What Disston Makes 






Ard in these Saws Tools and 
Piles ie that quality found in 


“The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 






Back Saws 
Bend Saws for Wood and Meta! 
Bevels 

Buck Saws 


, Butcher Saws and Biades 
Circular Saws for Wood, Meta! 
and Slate 


Compass Saws 

Cross-cut Saws and Tools 

Cylinder Saws 

Drag Saw Blades 

Files and Rasps 

Grooving Saws 

Gauges— Carpenters 
Marking, etc 

Hack Saw Blades 

Hack Saw Frames 

Hand, Panel, and Rip Saws 

Hedge Shears 


Ice Saws 































Inserted Tooth 





Circular Saws 
u Keyhole Saws 
Kitchen Saws 
Knives — Cane, Corn, Hedge 
Knives— Circular for Cork 
Cloth, Leather, Paper, ete 
Knives— Machine 
Levels—Carpenters’ and Masons’ 
Machetes 
Mandrels 
Milling Saws for Metal 
Mutre-box Saws 
Mitre Rods 
One-man Cross-cut Saws 
Plumbs and Levels 
Plumbers’ Saws 
Pruning Saws 
Re-saws 
Saw Clamps and Filing Guides 
Saw Gummers 
Saw-sets 
Saw Screws 
a Screw Drivers 
Screw-slotting Saws 
Segment Saws 
Shingle Saws 
Slate Saws - Circular 
Squares—Try and Mitre 
Stave Saws 
Sugar Beet Knives 
Swages 
Tools for Repairing Saws 
Tool Steel 
Trowels—Brick, Plastering 
Pointing, etc 
Veneering Saws 
Webs— Turning and Felloe 


There is something more than a proper mixture of 
metal put into the crucible when Disston steel is made 
It is an unseen, intangible ingredient—yet as big 
and real as the tremendous plant in which Disston 
Saws and Tools are made. The long experience of 
men whose fathers were Disston steel worker 








whose grandfathers worked out the secrets of fine 
Disston steel generations ago—this is what has made 
the present quality of Disston steel 
Under the greatest test of all, hard service over a 
long period of years, the quality born in Disston steel 
is revealed. The greatest praise of Disston Saws and 
Tools comes from men who have used them longest, 
men who write of these tools with a friendliness, and 
even affection, seldom given to inanimate objects— 
and there could be no higher tribute 
Send for booklet on the selection, care, 
and use of Disston Saws, Tools, and Files 
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HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc 
Philadelphia, U. S. A 
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